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kl CHAMPION HUSKER The Iowa corn 

#| SELECTED husking meet was 

tal held near Red Oak, last week. The report . 

al appears on page 3 

PRELIMINARY HUSK- There were so 

‘it ING MATCH many county 

ful contests, and winners with good records, 

it) that a preliminary husking match had to 

al be held to pick some of the entrants to 

ie the state meet. <A short report appears 

Bil on page 9. 

t HOOVER AND Our issue of November 

& THE FARM 9 went to press the day 

Hy before election. This week’s issue is our u C a u e 


first opportunity to comment on the re- 
sults. Read the editorial on page 4. 


TAXING IOWA Progress has been made 

Ma FARM LAND_ toward making farmers 

i! pay no more than a fair share of public 

Pie expenses, but a_lot._ more remains to be 
done. See the editorial on page 5. 


El OLD TIMES IN The installment of 
hal PIONEER IOWA “Horse Thief Town” 
{ appears on page 7.this week. We should 


ee riers 


could come from no 
other source .. . 


New Mechanical . Ha 





al like to hear from readers who remember 

#3] tales from their family history that match 

4] some of the incidents related in the serial 
of early days in Iowa. 
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4 THE SIXTIES Professor Schmidt tells sf ee 9 ~ more 
F wit ‘ : f ° ° _ more 
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i ere is the last stretch clean 


Dome” high-compression en- 


a IN AFRICA of the _ cross-continent 
gine, using any grade gasoline. 


ih trip, with Flood and Wilson finally reach- 
| ing the Red sea. Turn to page 10. 


| BREEDING FOR_ Up at Waseca, Minn., 
4 MILK AND BEEF you can see what 

| 

! 


gives so much more beauty, [|™ 
quality and performance 
ability for so little cost— 
that its greater value in the 
field of low priced sixes has 


New-type rubber insulation 
of engine to wipe out the last 
vestige of torque and vibration. 


good sires can do to bring upea scrub 
herd. Read the article on page 6. 


| THANKSGIVING Are you giving a party 
lis FESTIVITIES around Thanksgiving 
: time? The Homemaking Department, in : . ‘ 
the article on page 16, has some sugges- New-t;pe iso-therm-invar- 


' cigs strut pistons with piston rings 
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radio adatio an, in ea cle on e e 
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, 30, isn’t so enthusiastic. 
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MIX CLOVER AND ALFALFA SEED 


In all rotation plotse at the agronomy 
farm of Iowa State College, where red 
clover has beens used as the legume for 
seeding down, a mixture of one-third 
alfalfa seed and two-thirds red clover 
seed was used this year for the first 
time. Farmers, too, have been using a 
similar mixture all over Iowa, according 
to E. S. Dyas, extension crops specialist. 
Many with the alfalfa-clover mixture re- 
port very good results. 

Red clover seed has been high in price 
because the well adapted, good quality 
seed has been scarce. Fairly hardy strains 
of alfalfa, such as Canadian variegated 
and Dakota and Montana grown common, 
have been selling in some cases at less 
than the same quality of red clover. 

The higher production, deeper rooting, 
more drouth resistant qualities and the 
higher feeding value of alfalfa are recog~ 
nized by all. However, on a great many 
Iowa soils, alfalfa will not be as success- 
ful as red clover without liming, and the 
increase in the use of alfalfa has had to 
depend on the liming program. 

The increased use of lime and the num- 
ber of farmerstwho have limed their whole 
farms, in order to grow the best legume 
crops, are responsible for the increased 
use of alfalfa, both in straight and mixed 
seedings. 

There is no record of the acreage of 
mixed alfalfa-clover seedings, but the 
acreage of straight alfalfa in the state at 
the beginning of the 1928 season is given 
out by the State Crop Reporting Bureau 
as 301,000. This is an increase of about 
29,000 acres over 1927, and the increase 
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} Southwestern lowa Wins Championship 


Harmon, of Mills County, Beats Grimmius by Seventeen Pounds 


ern lowa made possible one of the finest 

corn husking contests which I have ever 

® gen. Roy E. Foster, of the Montgomery Coun- 

Farm Bureau, had a splendidly organize: 

up of gleaners. The lands were nicely laid 

out, the wagons were ready, and everything 

| moved like clock-work. A crowd of five thou- 

‘gnd turned out. Bad roads held down the 
attendance. 

- Anew state record was not set last Saturday 

because of the fact that the corn was badly 

' down. Apparently, part of it had been blown 

down by a strong west wind and another part 

| by a strong east wind, with the result that it 

| was a tangled mass, and very confusing to the 

huskers. Never before in the state contest have 

‘ huskers been so penalized by gleanings. 

Harmon, the new champion, looks something 

like Red Grange. He has curly dark red hair 

'qand is only 21 years old. He is single, and 

“farming with his father. Some of the spectators 

told me, however, that there was a young lady 

following behind Harmon thru the field, Satur- 

® day, who seemed to be unusually interested in 
his success. 


Harmon Wins by Clean Husking 


Harmon won, not because he had the biggest 
' load, but because he left very few gleanings be- 
hind, and husked very cleanly. Grimmius, 
Brown, Hendricks and Whittington all had big- 
| ger loads than Harmon, but all of them left 
~ more corn behind them in the field, and all left 
more husks on their corn. Peters, Stanek, Tague 
; and Seward all husked their corn just a little 
' deaner than Harmon, but their loads were 
smaller and they left more corn behind them 
in the field. 

Within five minutes after the contest started, 
Whittington, of West Pottawattamie county, 
was far in the lead. He cleaned up two eighty- 
tod rows in twenty min- 

utes, and was on his way 


: A Per toa ma sunshiny day in southwest- 


By H. A. Wallace 











The new Iowa champion. 


morrow, I would pick Hendricks as the most 
probable man to win. True it is that last Satur- 
day he won only third, but in the preliminary 
a week ago last Wednesday, I saw him beat 
Grimmius by 161 pounds. In down corn, Grim- 
mius may have a little advantage over Hen- 


dricks, but in standing corn which carries the - 


ears high, I am inclined to think that Hen- 
dricks has it just a little on Ben. It will be 
noted that Saturday he put 70 pounds less corn 
in the wagon, but he husked a little cleaner and 
left only about half as much gleanings behind 
him, with the result that his net was only one 
pound behind Ben’s net. Hendricks was Grun- 


a little less corn behind him in the field, and he 
will be one of the leading contenders for state 
championship in another year. 

Bartman, of Wapello county, who won fifth, 
follows the same policy as Harmon, the new 
Iowa champion. He doesh’t husk quite as fast 
as some, but he watches more carefully than 
most huskers to see that there is no corn left 
behind him, and that there ere not many husks. 

Tague, of Guthrie county, is a very speedy 
husker, and also very clean, but in down corn 
he leaves too much corn behind him. He is one 
of the promising huskers among the new men 
we have this year. 

Lon Pullen, of Page county, and George 
Dickinson, of Hardin county, proved that they 
were very fast huskers, but both of them were 
severely penalized for dirty husking, and for 
leaving corn-behind them. Dickinson, who re- 
lies very largely on the Rickelman method of 
husking, seems to get along best with corn that 
is standing well and has the husks hanging 
loose and open. In down corn and in corn 
which is tough or wet, he seems to have serious 
trouble. 

William Stanek, the older brother of Fred, is 
not quite such a fast husker as the former cham- 
pion. At the start, the crowd followed him in 
large numbers because they thought that he 
might duplicate his brother’s record. He was 
one of the three cleanest huskers in the field, 
but he left a lot of corn behind him. 

The cleanest husker of all was Jesse Peters, 
of Montgomery county. His efforts at clean 
husking, however, reduced the size of his load 


very greatly. 
Down Corn Reduces Records Made 


The corn in the contest this year averaged 
160 ears to the 100 pounds, as compared with 
205 ears last year, 165 ears the year before and 
166 ears the year before that. If the corn had 
been standing well, the net 
record this year, with ears 














_ back:~ His corn was un- so large, should have been 
i areal pong than HOW THE HUSKERS FINISHED around 2,000 pounds. If 
most of the others, because : : the corn had been blown 
: ae < é Cornin Deductions De- ~ Net Record < 
eee finish aie feet ; ’ the for Gleanings, ductions* after De- hed wi te a ae 
’ loads, altho te ee ‘anne N County =" : ‘tie ft meet —— erage nbn Meee hee hee 
’ 2 ame oun t . le s. ; . 
ly gen 8 cognate 1, Reul Harmion.......... Mills ......... 1,715 55.5 25728) tess 4. oe nee 
D tonbtedly ; * my ye ae 2. Ben Grimmius........Grundy ...... 1,800 120.0 63.0 1,617.00 ye om age 2 
1 Rating pate 0 = akc 3. E. H. Hendricks.....Grundy ...... 1,730 62.25 51.9 1,615.85 pos evens fee tase gee 
~ tate, aie with a ees 4. Dale Brown............. Taylor . 1,745 111.0 52.35 1,581.65 canine Jekiee oP 
Mek of luck might even 5. H. R. Bartman.......Wapello ...... 1,660 66.0 41.5 1,552.50 win. Cones sae ae te 
Sine sate champion in 6. F. A. Whittington. W. Pott’mie 1,725 124.50 60.375 1,540.125 Shc scelitabakand acmtelh ad 
 cnother ree Peres 7. Clyde Tague........... Guthrie ....... soe ae ee ye: yee iglesia 
# ne 8. Lon Pullen.............. pee 1,71 139. 85. 1,489.75 . ‘ mee 
Say an Grimmius, of Grun- | 9 William Stanek... Webster... 1,625 162.0 1628 eaayg” } oon, ee Se 
a; wg; ‘ 10. Earl Seward.........., Madison ...... 1,480 98.25 14.8 1,366.95 : Pesca ran 
f Be pion in ate hie 11. George Dickinson. Hardin ....... 1705 246.0 108 1s. | 
: won seeond again 12. Jesse Peters............ Montgomery 1,430 90.0 7.15 1,332.85 contest last Saturday.. He 
Pa year. He wk: 85 13. John Bonwell......... Fremont ..... 1,535 121.5 30.7 1,282.80 demsadiatinatad: cumaluaieale. 
Mts more shen ito tha 14. J. A. Thorson......... Story .....-..... 1,480 61.5 192.4 1,226.10 however, that he ean really 
_ Wagon than Harmon, but throw corn, by tossing 131 











left two ounces. more 
husks on 100 pounds of ears than Harmon, and 
| 4s gleanings were 21 pounds heavier. In the 
_ past, Ben’s specialty has always been clean 
_ husking and leaving few gleanings behind him. 
_ 41 several contests, however, he found that he 
| Was over-conscientious in this respect, and that 
his carefulness resulted in holding down the 
Weight of his load too much. Last Saturday, 
_ therefore, he decided to cut loose and take some 
“ar in the hope of bringing in the big- 


another state contest were to be held to- 


dy county champion this year, but we allowed 
Ben Grimmius, also from Grundy county, to go 
into the preliminary at Ames, because of the 
fact that he was a former state champion and 
could not get into the county contest because 
of a sprained wrist. This explains why it is 
that. there were two men from Grundy county 
in the state contest. 

Dale Brown, of Taylor county, is evidently 
going to be worth watching, because he put 
more corn into the wagon than anyone else ex- 
cept Grimmius. All he needs to do is to leave 


ears in three minutes. Fred 
Stanek, who has three times been national cham- 
pion, won second with 123 ears. Howard Rea, 
of Montgomery county, won third with 120 
ears. 
Fred Stanek, who came to the contest this 
year to coach his brother, said that it seemed 
rather queer not to be in the contest himself. 
He said that he didn’t think he would come 
back in the competition again next year, but 
that he might the year thereafter. _ 
Prof. H. D. Hughes, L. C. Burnett and other 
members of the Farm (Concluded on page 14) 
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HOOVER’S GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 


HE record of Herbert Hoover in earrying 
forty of the forty-eight states places upon 


him a very great responsibility. Notwithstand- 


ing the fact that Governor Smith polled more 
popular votes than any Democratic candidate 
in history, Hoover received the largest electoral 
vote any Republican has ever received. Hoo- 
ver’s popular majority is six million, a figure 
only one million short of the record-breaking 
Harding and Coolidge majorities. 

Hoover’s achievement in breaking the solid 
Democratic south and in carrying Governor 
Smith’s home state, New York, is indeed a re- 
Only two northern states went 


for Governor Smith, and Mr. Hoover earried 
four of the southern states which have hereto- 


_ fore gone Democratie. It seemed that it was in- 


evitable that Mr. Hoover would be elected 
president, but neither his friends nor his oppo- 
nents expected so large a landslide in his favor. 
No man can be so distinctly honored without 
having great responsibility placed upon him, 
and his overwhelming victory places added re- 
sponsibility. 

There are two things that aided materially 
in Mr. Hoover’s election in the middle-west. 
First was his statement im his aceeptance 
speech with regard to prohibition, which reads 
as follows: 

‘*T do not favor the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment. I stand for the efficient enforce- 
ment of the laws enacted thereunder. 'Who- 
ever is chosen for ‘president has under his oath 
a solemn duty to pursue this course. Our coun- 
try has deliberately undertaken a great social 
and economie experiment, noble in motive and 
far-reaching in purpose, and it must be worked 
out constructively. . . . Modification of the 
enforcement laws which would permit that 
which the constitution forbids is nullification.”’ 

The people of the middle-west construed 
these statements of Mr. Hoover’s as absolute 
determination on his part to resist any change 
in the enforeement law of the eighteenth 
amendment, commonly known as the Volstead 
act, and likewise, a rigid purpose to enforce 
more effectively the law as it exists. They will 


look to him te remedy what he termed the © 
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‘‘orave abuses’’ and the ‘‘crime and disobe- 
dienee to law’’ whieh have developed to so 
alarming an extent. We most heartily endorse 
Mr. Hoover’s expressed statements on this 
most important matter. The prohibition issue 
was all the more emphasized because Governor 
Smith openly advocated a revision of the Vol- 
stead act, so that the position of the two candi- 
dates on prohibition was clearly defined. If 
Mr. Hoover had taken any other stand, his po- 
sition would have cost him hundreds of thou- 
sands of votes in the agricultural section of 
the country, where the sentiment is so over- 
whelmingly in favor of prohibition. 

Mr. Hoover’s acceptance speech, in which 

he said that ‘‘agriculture was not upon a satis- 
factory basis before the war,’’ that ‘‘taken as a 
whole, it is not keeping pace with the onward 
march of other industries,’’ and that ‘‘the ob- 
ject of our policies is to establish for our farm- 
er’s wife the same comforts in her home as 
women in other groups; for the farm boys and 
girls the same opportunities in life as other 
boys and girls,’’ was decidedly encouraging. 
- It was not until his St. Louis speech, de- 
livered the Friday prior to the election, that 
Mr. Hoover gave any adequate idea of his plan 
to carry out these ideals. The fact that many 
sineere, earnest, farm folks and agricultural 
leaders, who wanted definite assurance of ac- 
tion and real plans, were supporting Smith un- 
doubtedly had much to do with this speech. He 
delivered a splendid message that night, much 
more foreeful in character than any other 
statement he made during the campaign. This 
speech was undoubtedly the turning point in 
the farm vote. In that speech he reiterated the 
ideals. which he had upheld in his speech of 
acceptanee, and went much further than he 
had heretofore gone. He made definite prom- 
ises both with regard to waterway transporta- 
tion and increased tariffs for the benefit of 
agriculture. He told of the farm board which 
he proposed to create, if elected president, as 
follows : 

*‘We propose to create a federal farm board 
composed of men of understanding and sym- 
pathy for the problems of agriculture; we pro- 
pose this board should have power to deter- 
mine the facts, the causes, the remedies which 
should be applied to each and every one of the 
multitude of problems which we mass under 
the general term ‘the agricultural preblem.’ 

‘‘This program further provides that the 
board shall have a broad authority to act and 
be authorized to assist in the further develop- 
ment of cooperative marketing; that it- shall 
assist. in the development of elearing houses 
for agricultural products, in the development 
of adequate warehousing facilities, in the elim- 
ination of wastes in distribution, and in the 
solution of other problems as they arise. 

‘But in particular the board is to build up 
with initial advances of capital from the gov- 
ernment, farmer-owned and farmer-controlhed 
stabilizing corporations which will protect the 
farm from depressions and the demoralization 
of summer and periodic surpluses. 

“*It is proposed that this board should have 
placed at its disposal such ample appropria- 
tions as are necessary to make its action ef- 
fective even if they involve several hundred 
millions. 

“Thus we give to the federal farm board 
every arm with which to deal with the multi- 
tude of problems. This is an entirely different 
method of approach to solution from that of a 
general formula; it is flexible and adaptable. 
No such far-reaching and specific proposal has 
ever been made by a political party on behalf 
of any industry in our history. 

“It is a direct business proposition. It 
marks our desire for establishment of farmers’ 
stability and at the same time maintains his 
independence and individuality.”’ 

It is unquestionably true that many thousand 


farm folks in Iowa and-the middle-west » 
strued Mr. Hoover’s statement as a Promige & 





‘ engine that will take a plane two hundred miles 


an hour thru the air. 





PLOW SWEET CLOVER EARLY IN THE 
SPRING 

OME people advise allowing sweet clover to 

stand until early May before plowing it wa 
der, because they have the idea that there will 
be more fertility restored to the soil im this way. 
Actual experiments in Illinois indicate, how 
ever, that the yield of corn is two bushels pt 
acre greater provided the sweet clover is plowed 
under early. Things which appear to be thee _ 
retically correct are sometimes actually wrong: 


‘The-correct rule for plowing sweet clover seems _ 
to be to do it whenever it is most convenient * | 


the spring. 








deal adequately and fairly with the export BOL 
surplus of farm- crops in a way that wom and 
avoid: the depression of prices for farm gp» = 
modities. We believe that it can be faim : 
said that Mr. Hoover ‘owes the large yots} la 
received in the agricultural states to this yep § 
thing, and there is a very serious obtieag#. 
on his part, which we know he will readily yp ) 
ognize, to carry out the program which he sie, 
nounced for his administration. _— 
We believe likewise there is a serious oblio, able oe 
tion on the part of individual farm folks » 
farm organizations to help Mr. Hoover ¢ = Cc 
out this program. He has plainly said that} 
would place men with sympathy and unde. ‘ses 
standing of the farm problem on the boaq @ 
which he proposes to create. This means toy t 
such men as Governor Lowden and other fam 5 $1 
leaders who have been active in their espoyg) od. 
of the agricultural cause. tf cent 
We understand Mr. Hoover’s program aj i yes ¢ 
promises as outlined in the preceding pg -jtal = 
graphs. On this basis we pledge him oq! ‘g year 
support. As we said in our editorial of Jup, caring 
22, after Mr. Hoover was nominated for * in 
the presidency: ‘“‘If he renders the farm. “seduce 
ers service by working out some scheme which Ther 
will give to agriculture the same share of the ‘which 
national income which it had before th “find, | 
war, no one will be more quick to accord him “taxes | 
the credit he would deserve than we.” We i while 
believe that will be the position of farm folks “ty tax 
and of business men who understand the prob i ho Ii 
lems of agriculture thruout the nation. Al ir 
‘will wish him well in the great task ahead o | 
him. Equality for agriculture is the par. My 
mount task of Mr. Hoover’s administration and & for co 
the promises made in the campaign must be & §s not 
redeemed. The future welfare of both agri yg i 
culture and business demand the earliest pos. 4 savi 
sible action. ; * inerea 
THIEVES AND AIRPLANES pared 
NE of our office aeronautic enthusiasts sug: fa 
' gests that in a few years we may develop & fine. 
some interesting new methods of running com J bighe 
belt farms. Now, thanks to the automobile, we tut B 
find an occasional farmer who lives im town and a 
goes back and forth to his work. With fast eS 
airplanes, our friend suggests, farmers durmg § with 
hot weather ean spend their nights in northern J shall, 
Minnesota and come down and work in the com 9 ee 
field during the daytime. -e 
This sounds fair enough, were it not for the ) with 
chicken thief problem. If thieves can go into § i 
the barnyard and get away with chickens anda & Wim 
hog or two while the family is sleeping a few 
rods away, they wouldn’t be likely to leave any-  ducti 
thing on the place but the mailbox if the family J) whi 
“-was up north a few hundred miles. - diseo 
To work out this proposition, we will need BP Ger 
more than fast airplanes. As it looks now, gt @ Pa 
ting chieken thieves thoroly cleaned out 84% Gti 
more complicated job than figuring out @ ga 
aS a 
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IOWA FARM TAXES 
BOUT four years ago, Wallaces’ Farmer 
7. and the Iowa Farm Bureau started a de- 
ned fight against high taxes on Iowa farm 


We stood on the proposition that Iowa 
jand was assessed relatively higher than 
forms of property, and that, therefore, 
i an unduly large percentage of the coun- 
state taxes. We presented our findings 
ve the state executive council, and were 
to get material readjustments. At the 
me time, the state legislature reduced state 
Now comes the Northwestern Rail- 
Company with very complete figures as to 
jaxes paid per acre in forty-eight of the dif- 
‘rent counties of Iowa, year by year, since 
In 1924, when our fight began, the aver- 
tal tax on farm land in these counties 
1.58 per acre. Last year, the total tax 
3$1.44 per acre. There has been a saving of 
“14 eents per acre. There are about 33,000,000 
> genes ef farm land in Iowa, which means a 
‘jlal saving in farm taxes of about $4,600,000 
“ayear, oF $23 per farm. About half of this 
saving has been in state taxes and most of the 
~st'in county taxes. School taxes have been 
‘ednced very little. 

There seem to be a few counties in Iowa 
‘which are exceptions to the general rule. We 
“find, for instanee, that in Harrison county, 
‘taxes last year were just as high as in 1924. 
While the state tax has been reduced, the-coun- 


ie has been inereased. Perhaps the farmers 


live in Harrison county know why it is 
‘tat i in 1924 they paid an average of about 33 
ents an acre for county taxes, whereas, last 
jer they paid a little over 41 cents an acre 
orcounty taxes. In Buena Vista county, there 
‘snot much difference between 1924 and last 
yer itotal taxes. Here, again, there has been 
-asaving in state taxes, but school taxes have 
‘ingreased, and Buena Vista county last year 
jaid 95 cents an acre for school taxes, as com- 
pared with 89 cents an acre in 1924. The av- 


Femage eounty in the state is only paying 61 


tents an acre for school taxes at the present 
time. Polk county, with $1.17 an acre, has the 
bighest school taxes of any county in the state, 
Int Buena Vista county is one of the highest 
after Polk county. From the standpoint of 
county taxes, Polk county is also high, with 96 
@ntsan acre. Other high counties are: Boone, 
| with 65 cents ; Crawford, with 59 cents; Mar- 


| shall, with 69 cents, and Pottawattanie. with 


“Bents. Low counties with respect to county 
- (penses are : Carroll, with 39 cents; Keokuk, 
i with 87 eents; Kossuth, with 35 cents: Palo 
‘Alto, with 39 conte: Plymouth, with 38 cents: 
Winnebago, with 32 cents, and Worth, with 34 

We wonder if these counties Are con- 


» ducting their business as well as the counties 
‘which spend so much more money. Have they 


wered some way in which to be more effi- 


4amers should take the same kind of inter- 
m county taxes that they take in state taxes, 
Ieeause. in nearly every county of Iowa, farm- 
‘ate paying two or three times as much per 
to maintain the county government as 
ple who live in the towns and cities. 

vith respect to township and school expendi- 
8, it makes no difference to farmers what 
‘assessed value of their farm land may be. | 
these expenditures, a cut in assessed farm 

i values, results merely in an increase in 
Millage rate. With state and county ex- 
are, however, there is a positive gain if 
assessed farm land values can be cut: It 
bringing about a cut in assessed farm 
values that Wallaces’ Farmer and the 
Farm Bureau Federation have been so 
When appearing before the executive 
at its July equalization sessions. Since 

ted this movement, four years ago, 
been saved to the farmers of Iowa in 
taxes a total of much more than ten 


PROGRESS IN THE AIR 


NE big practical problem in making air- 

planes of more use for every day commer- 

cial service is the diffieulty of landing. A 

plane needs a big field to land in; that means 

landing fields on the edge of town, and a long 

trip by auto to the place the traveler wants 
to go. 

This applies especially to city people, but 
farmers are also affected by this limitation. 
Airplanes won’t be much used by non-profes- 
sional flyers as long as it takes a twenty-acre 
field to provide a landing place for a good sized 
plane. Landing spaee, and ease of landing, are 
points to consider when we talk about the com- 
ing age of the air. 

Apparently the answer to this problem, or at 
least a good start toward the answer, has been 
found. A plane recently flew from England 
to France, descended almost vertically on land- 
ing and stopped within three yards after it hit 
the ground. How was it done? Picture an old- 
fashioned windmill with four rather spindling 
arms. Turn that windmill over so its arms are 
parallel to the ground. Attach the center of 
the windmill to the top of the airplane. That’s 
what the new plane and its equipment look like. 
The windmill device, when it gets going, keeps 
the plane level and permits a descent without a 
sudden dive and loss of control. 

The catch to the thing is that, tho the plane 
lands in a small space, it has to take a long run 
to get started. Until those arms begin to re- 
volve fast, it can not leave the ground. It need 
not be a straight run; the plane may taxi round 
and round; but some space is needed. If the 
windmill could be started from the motor, direct 
aseent from a very small spaee would be possi- 
ble. 
trying to work out. 

Inventions like this make the general use of 
the airplane seem not so far away. It may 
not be as many years as we think before stock 
feeders in Iowa are flying to the southwest to 
look over feeder steers, and old folks from [lli- 
nois hopping over to Kansas to eat dinner with 
the grandchildren. 





SUDAN GRASS AND SWEET CLOVER 
- FOR PASTURE 


UDAN grass makes a splendid pasture dur- 

ing the last half of July, August and Sep- 
tember. First-year sweet clover makes an ex- 
cellent pasture during September and October. 
Second-year sweet clover is at its best for pas- 
ture in May and June. Apparently, therefore, 
it is possible for sudan grass to bridge over the 
gap between second-year sweet clover pasture 
and first-year sweet clover pasture. 

Most people who pasture sudan grass make 
the mistake of turning livestock on it too soon. 
The sudan grass should be allowed to get at 
least two feet high, which means that it can 
very rarely-be pastured before July 4. We 
should be interested in hearing from any of 
our readers who have experimented with the 
proposition of combining sweet clover and 
sudan grass in this way for pasture purposes. 


a Odds and Ends a 


HE presidents of the three leading farm or- 

ganizations of the United States have been 
given an opportunity to serve as honorary vice- 
presidents of the Stable Money Association, but 
all of them have refused. Surely, they do not 
feel too big to accept a position of this sort, 
because I see that Frank O. Lowden and For- 
mer Secretary of State Hughes are among the 
honorary vice-presidents. Surely, they do not 
fear that’ the Stable Money Association is 
against the interests of the farmer. If they 
have given any thonght whatever to the mone- 
tary problem, they must know that the farmer 














That is the next step that the inventor is” 


has everything to gain from a stable currency 
which will minimize both deflation and infla- 
tion. 

I have been one of the vice-presidents of the 
Stable Money Association for a number of 
years, because I have felt that this movement 
was of fundamental importance to farmers. It 
has been a great. disappointment to me to see 
that most of the interest in the Stable Money 
Association has come from the east. While the 
Stable Money Association has taken a very fair 
attitude at all times, nevertheless it would be 
reassuring if the presidents of the leading farm 
organizations would not be so cold toward the 
movement. It is a good movement, fundament- 
ally sound frém the standpoint of the entire 
population of the United States, but I am 
afraid that it may be smothered to death by 
the financial interests if the agricultural and 
laboring organizations do not take more of an 
interest in it. 

Andy Shearer, vice-president of the Kansas 
Farm Bureau, has been about the only farm 
leader who has made any effort to understand 
the stable money problem. He set the facts be- 
fore the house committee on banking and cur- 
rency, on behalf of the Strong bill, favoring 
stable money. All of our farm leaders should 
take an interest in this problem because of the 
chance that the Federal Reserve Board may do 
certain things. during the next year or two 
which will bring on a renewed period of defla- 
tion. Members of the Farm Bureau, the Farm- 
ers’ Union and the Grange will do a service to 
agriculture if they will begin to take some in- 
terest in the problem of stable money. 


ENRY county, in western Illinois, has com- 

pleted another year of corn experimenting. 
This year, twenty-three different hybrids were 
eompared in yielding power with Krug, which, 
in reeent years, has been outstandingly the 
highest yielding variety in this part of Illinois. 
This year, on rich land, the Krug yielded, as 
an average of four different plots located on 
four different farms, 71.7 bushels per acre. The 
twenty-three hybrids yielded 81.7. bushels per 
acre. On the poor ground, the Krug yielded 
an average of a little less than 42 bushels an 
acre, and ‘the hybrids a little more than 47 
bushels an acre. On the poor ground, the lead 
of the hybrids over Krug was only about one- 
half as much per acre as on the good ground, 
but on a pereentage basis, the lead for the hy- 
brids was almost ds good on the poor ground . 


_as on the good ground. ‘Two of the outstanding 


crosses were Holbert’s 365 and Morgan’s 58. 
The Morgan cross had a lead over Krug of 30 
per cent on poor ground, whereas, the Holbert 
cross had a lead over Krug of about 30 per 
cent on good ground. 

This year, for the first time in Henry eoun- 
ty, the dust treatment had a pronounced effeet 
on yield. The treated Krug yielded, on the 
average,-74.3 bushels an acre, and the untreated 
69.1 bushels. On the poor ground, the treated 
Krug yielded 43 bushels and the untreated 
Krug 40.4 bushels. 

Morgan tried an interesting experiment a 
year ago, when he crossed hybrid corn with his 
open pollinated Krug. This year, in the coun- 
ty test plots, this cross outyielded the Krug 7 
per cent on good ground and 13 per cent on 
poor ground. The increase in yield was enough 
to pay for the cost of detasseling, a year ago, 
many times over. 

T am always especially interested in the re- 
sults of the Henry county corn experiments, 
because this particular county takes more in- 
terest in corn experimenting than almost any 
other county in the entire United States. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





If godlu parents can no longer control @ son or 
daughter who has fallen into wicked ways, they can 
at least pray for them; and prayer is often the only 
hold that parents have over the wayward children.— 
Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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BUILDING A HERD FOR MILK AND BEEF 


’ Time and Good Bulls Make a Fine Milking Shorthorn From a Scrub Start 


plan than Iowa in the conduct of experi- 

mental work: in agriculture. There are 
five branch experimental farms, owned and op- 
erated by the division of agriculture of the 
state university, in addition to the main farm 
near St. Paul. This allows for the more inten- 
sive:study of the varying problems of soil, crop 
and livestock management in different. parts 


M pian than Te has followed a different 


"of the state. oz, 


On September 18, I visited the branch farm, 
located near Waseca. This is about forty miles 
north of the Iowa line, a little west of north of 
Mason City. I visited the farm primarily to 
see the very good herd of grade Milking Short- 
horns, that has been developed in the last twelve 
years. The original cows were just ordinary 
animals, picked up at cull cow prices, a mixture 
of all breeds, some fair grade Shorthorns, An- 
gus and Herefords, and all sorts of mixtures 
and crosses of beef and dairy breeds. 


‘‘Beef and Milk’? Bulls Produce Results 


Now, after two or three bulls of Shorthorn 
breeding, of ‘‘beef and’ milk’’ type, have been 
used, the herd of thirty cows and additional 
young stuff show the characteristics that dual- 
purpose cattle breeders are emphasizing. The 
cows are large, and have a lot 


By Jay Whitson 


erator might handle his cows. There is no 
forced feeding. The cows are milked twice a 
day. The feeds used are almost entirely those 
produced on the farm—sweet clover and mixed 
seeding pastures; alfalfa, sweet clover and 
mixed legume hay, silage and home-raised grain. 
These cows, including all that milked for nine 
months or more of the last calendar year,- pro- 
duced 345 pounds of butterfat for the herd av- 
erage. This included several heifers and two or 


three cows with one quarter of the udder gone . 


bad. A number of cows in the herd have regu- 
larly, for two or more years, produced over 400 
pounds of butterfat. 

The bulk of the producing cows have two 
Milking Shorthorn crosses—some three. R. E. 
Hodgson and I guessed at the weight of the 
mature cows, when I looked the herd over, after 


* several months on pasture, and agreed that they 


would average upwards of 1,700 pounds. 

As with the large share of the dairy herds 
of northeastern Iowa and southeastern Minne- 
sota, the plan calls for the bulk of the cows 
to freshen during the fall. This program has 
been pretty badly broken up for three or four 
vears by contagious abortion, but since this 
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disease has run its course, the herd is being py 
back on a fall-calf basis. 

I was particularly interested in the yo 
stuff, ten months to a year old. Both he 
and steer calves would compare favorably + 
size, condition and thrift with fall calves, 
of beef type stuff that had been handled in a 
usual beef cattle way. They would be perfectly 
capable of standing this coming winter weg 
without being babied. 

In connection with the management of } 
herd, Mr. Hodgson conducted a feeding expe, 
ment comparing these pail-fed Milking Shox 
horn yearling steers with some high grag 
Hereford calves that had sucked the cows. Th 
Milking Shorthorn steers averaged 12 monthg | 
(592 pounds) when the test began, the Hea 
fords 16 months (811 pounds). The steers were MP 1889 
fed in the same lot for five months, receiving | 4 
corn and cob meal, alfalfa hay and corn silage. 


Mixed Steers Top St. Paul Market 


The Hereford steers gained 340 pounds 
2.21 pounds per day; the Milking Shorthorng 
381 pounds—2.48 pounds a day. The skim. 
milk calves weighed 1,074 pounds when sold, & 
at seventeen months of age, and the mixed & 
lot of Hereford and Milking Shorthorn steers 
brought the top price on the 
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of natural flesh over their 
backs, shoulders and _hind- 
quarters, and have real udders | 
both as to shape and.size. : ' 

They have developed less 
uniformly as to color and 
markings. One of the best cows 
in the herd is nearly all black 
—her color coming from a 
grade Angus cow in the orig- 
inal purehase. One of the larg- 
er cows showed the brindle 
traces that came from a part 
Jersey ancestor three genera- 
tions earlier. 

This herd is fed and handled 
as any ordinary farm op- 





MORE VISITS TO CORN BELT FARMS 


Sheep in Northern Iowa—Raising Feeder Hogs—Experiment Stations 


ealities could not afford to produce feeder 

hogs. At present, a considerable number 
of feeder hogs are shipped into some heavy corn 
producing sections, from the Ozarks, Nebraska, 
the Black Hills country, or Minnesota. Why 
not grow feeder hogs in the hilly, blue grass 
In this 
area, the corn acreage is too small to feed out 
hogs in great numbers, without shipping in 
corn. They could be grown to 80 or 100 pounds 
and then trucked or shipped to the heavy corn 
producing areas and finished for market. Per- 
haps some are doing this already, in a hap- 
hazard sort of way. I believe that in counties 
such as Clarke, Lucas, Wayne, Monroe and oth- 
ers, farmers could profitably grow feeder hogs 
to be finished out in Washington, Keokuk, 
Henry, Poweshiek and other counties. 

Healthy hogs can be raised with a minimum 
of care and expense, on the hilly pastures con- 
taining some timber and brush, as is general in 
southern Iowa. I talked to a couple of dozen 
farmers this year and last, who, I believe, raise 
their pigs the way one would want to if he were 
to go into the production of feeder hogs in Iowa. 
Most of these men apologize for their method 
because it is not the way that farm papers and 
extension men have told them to raise hogs. 

The sows are bred to farrow in May or June, 
generally, and no attention is given to them at 
farrowing time or after, except to provide grain 
or grain and a protein supplement at some cen- 
tral place in the pasture. Of course, ing 
water and shade are available. Each sow makes 
her own nest and looks after her own litter until 


| WONDER if Iowa farmers in certain lo- 


es 








Grade two-year-olds on the Waseca farm. They will freshen this winter. 


the pigs are several weeks old. The pigs stay 
rather close to their own private quarters till 
then. Men who raise pigs thus assure me that if 
the pasture is large enough, there is scarcely 
any mixing of litters or robbing. ‘‘The owner 
never knows how many pigs he has till weaning 
or vaccinating time,’’ Lewis Newton, of Marion 
county, said, in discussing the matter. They are 
half wild, but. healthy, Mr. Newton has found, 
and make gains that compare favorably with 
pigs started under very closely supervised con- 
ditions. Mr. Newton raises pigs both ways. 
These May and June pigs are just the right 
weight, especially if decently handled, to make 
ideal feeders to put on full feed after new corn 
matures. If produced only 50 or 100 miles from 
where they are fattened, such feeding hogs 
could be shifted with less risk, less sickness and 
little if any slackening in gains. I can’t see why 
some of these farms selling for $50’an acre or 
less could not be turned with profit to the pro- 
duction of feeder hogs as a major enterprise. 


Dairying in Southern Iowa 


Ever since 1916, when I spent the summer 
vacation visiting farms and farmers in the 
southern part of Warren county, Iowa, I have 
said, with great conviction that the rolling and 
hilly country of southern Iowa was made for 
beef cattle and sheep raising, and not for large- 
seale hog production and dairying. But I have 
learned since that dairying can succeed there. 
I have visited several dozen really profitable 
dairy farms in the lower three tiers of counties 
between Corning and Fairfield, in the last two 
and one-half vears. . on 


oe 


- high price of the butter or cream sold, as this 



































St. Paul market the day they 7 wi 
were sold, April 19. 

After discussing with My 
Hodgson the breeding up ofa 
high producing herd ftom 
scrub cows, I am more than / 
ever impressed by the fact that 
selection of the bull, or rather 
bulls, for two or three crosses, 
is the all-important thing. Get 
one or two really prepotent @ 
bulls with marked ability to 
transmit high production and 
persistency of milk flow, plus 
the type and size desired, and — 
the trick is done. Picking the 
right bull is the problem. 


= 


Recently, I have been trying to analyze the 
basis of their suecess. It is not because of the 


area is only beginning to use cooperative creaili- ms 
eries and cream stations, and prices have been 
and are lower than the state average. 

Of course, milking real producing cattle, 
whether they be Jerseys, Milking Shorthorns, 
Holsteins or Guernseys, has been important. 
But unless I am entirely mistaken, even more 
important has been the carrying out of a crop 
ping program that gave plenty of legume hay 
and pasture. A surprising number of these sue 
cessful dairymen began their farming opera 
tions, or at least began milking cows systemati¢- 
ally, on farms badly depleted in fertility. They 
had to grow more legumes than had been grown 
on their farms or on those of most of theit 
neighbors, or fail to exist as farmers. Necessity — 
required legumes, and, if possible, the more eff | 
cient ones. A surprisingly large number of the | 
leaders in the use of limestone, alfalfa, sweet © 
clover and soybeans, in the fan-shaped area @ 
tending from Des Moines to the southern cot 
ners of the state, are‘dairymen. They could not “ff 
succeed as dairymen without something better ” 
than blue grass and timothy pastures and mixed” 
clover and timothy hay (mostly timothy). OF thee 
course, the use of the more efficient legume @y 
and the preliminaries to growing them, are not 
confined to dairymen in this part of Iowa, 
a large number of*them were pioneers. 






















The distribution of sheep in the north half ¢ 
Iowa would make an interesting study 1 
someone. Recently, I (Concluded on page 
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“HORSE THIEF TOWN” 


A Story of Early Iowa and the Bellevue War 


BING a clerk in Philadelphia was no prep- 
4 aration for lead mining in the Galena 
F country in Hlinois. Mark 
eway found that out soon 

+ he started into the min- 

try. 

ee be bought a buckskin 

from ‘‘ Buckskin’’ White. 
py iks along the river who knew 
this “Br in’’ and where he and 

Wie Bellevue gang got their 

jorees, could have warned 

vim he was buying trouble. 

Mark had no notion of it 

‘ntl he came to Hollister’s 

‘jvern that fall evening in 
B90. and found men talking 
- Biolen buckskin with a 

tech on his chest and a 
D ar on his right hip. He erept 

‘mt to the stable and found 

that it was his horse of which 

‘hey had talked. 

gee stricken at the threat 
® iflynching he had overheard, 

‘Mark mounted and fled. Be- 
Bind him, Buckskin White, 

aiding in the escape for reasons of his own, 


warned : 

wiRide hard; they’s a rope behind you!’’ 

' Mark got to Galena safely and hoped to find 

‘away.to get rid of his horse and to clear his 

‘me. Instead, he ran into a bar-room fight, 
B wy One-Thumbed Thompson, of Bellevue, kill 

‘aman, and watched a mob form to catch and 

ang any member of the Bellevue gang. Mark 
es, # limself was described as one of the crowd.. 

| He boarded a steamboat for the south. But 

® ihere was suspicion aboard ship. Mark over- 
® \eard two of his former pursuers plan to search 

‘the boat for him. 

| The Iowa shore was half a mile off, but he 
#@ \adswom farther in the Delaware. Apparently 

‘itwas either eapture, by a erowd too prone to 
® inching, or that long swim. Mark crawled 

down near the water, wriggled around to get 

hisback to the rail, and jumped. 


AS MARK came up, his first sensation was 

that the water was less ponderous than the 

salt water he knew; it took more effort to keep 

® afloat. The drenched shirt and pants, too, made 
| aburden he had hardly counted on. 

| He plowed panting thru the waves left in the 

“Seamer’s wake, and then, treading water, tried 

) locate himself. Down the river, the steamer, 

BP ileady surprisingly far on the road to dis- 

- B appearance, showed only its upper deck, bril- 

Bp iantly lighted. To the right, something black. 

med up—an island, perhaps. Beyond that, 
he felt sure, was the Iowa shore. 

© Mark began to swim in that direction. After 

Wo strokes, he swung his head around to watch 

“Mat black bulk he had noted before. Tremen- 

‘tous, terrifying, it was almost on him. 

' He dived, and felt something clutch at his 
and then tear away. He came up, panting 
Seared. It had been a floating tree, torn 
¥ in the full glory of branches. and leaves, 
i some bank up the river. One branch, trail- 
under water, had almost got him. 
ich way now? The dive had confused him 
directions. The steamer was out of sight. 
ng low in the water, and with clouds 
ed in the sky as black and heavy as the 
and bluffs along the shore, Mark found 

forced to a guess. And almost at that 

he found he could not afford to guess, 

needed to find the shortest way to shore. 

f One thing, he was tired. He had been 

ttwo hard days, with but little sleep. For 

ner, his clothes hindered him. For a third, 

hey belt, small tho its load of gold coins 
him down. ~- 

Swam stubbornly on. Fortunately, there 

@w waves. As for direction, if he kept 


nt side against the current, he would 
‘Shore 


ore sometime. 
have been five minutes later that his 


By Donald R. Murphy 


right arm .began to tire. Swimming across the 

current, that arm was called on for extra work. 

Mark tried to rest it by floating. That accursed 
money belt pulled his hips down 
and dragged his face under the 
water. 

For the first time, it came to 
him that he was very likely to 
be drowned. The money belt 
ceased to matter. He trod water, 
reached inside his shirt with 
one hand,- wrestled with the 

clasp, drew the belt out and 
let it drop. 

**That’s better,’’ he said 
to himself, as his whole for- 
tune sank like a shot to the 
bed of the river. He tried 
again to turn on his back 
and-float. This time he 
made it. 

A little rested, but more 
chilled, Mark took up the 
task of swimming again> 
There was a queer feeling 
in his right leg. Was it 
the start of a ease of 
cramps? His right arm 
was getting more and more 
tired. Ahead, he thought 

he could see tree-tops against a lightening sky, 
but they were a long way off. 





OLD-TIMERS—ATTENTION! 


To the Readers of ‘‘Horse Thief Town’?’: 

Do you remember hearing your father 
or grandfather tell about early days in 
Iowa? Can you add anything to the ac- 
count in this story of lawless days along 
the Mississippi in the early days of the 
state? I shall appreciate letters, both for 
my own information and for use in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Details on the every-day 
life of the time, the way men farmed and 
women kept house, are especially interest- 
ing and valuable. 

As I pointed out before, with your help I 
am amplifying and re-writing this story. A 
serial needs to be short and full of action. 
For book publication, I want to give a more 
detailed picture of the life of the time. Will 
the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer, as joint 
authors, work with me to do this?—D.R.M. 











Much too far off, he decided a few minutes 
later.. If there were only an island now, even 
a drifting log It occurred 
to him that when his dead body 
was dragged out of the river, 
there would not be enough on it 
to pay for burial. What did 
they do with paupers’ bodies 
out here? 

“*T can hold out fer ten more 

strokes,’’ he said to himself. 
There was nothing in sight. He 
could not even rest by floating. 
A wind had come up, and the 
water was too choppy to make 
floating possible. 

Mark had used up five of 
those strokes when he heard a 
steady splash, followed by a 
snort from some animal. Could 
deer be swimming the river? 

Curiosity in which a faint 
hope flickered swung him back 
toward the sound. Suddenly 
the black outline of a boat came. 
between him and the sky,, and 
in the middle of it, a man’s head and 
shoulders. c : 

Mark splashed toward it, and cried out in a 
croaking voice which he hardly recognized as 
his own. ee 


After he had been pulled in, he lay dripping 
and motionless in the bottom of the boat for a 
long time. He was not unconscious, but so 
exhausted he could not bear to move a finger. 
He had a dim recollection of having vomited 
copiously just as he was being hauled aboard. 

‘There were tree branches over him, and the 
sound of water pounding on a beach in his ears, 
when Mark finally was able to notice what was 
going on. Strangely, too, there came from be- 
hind the boat that splashing and snorting he 
had first noticed. 

He tried to sit up. 

The rower went thru half a dozen contor- 
a used his paddle furiously, and roared 
baek: 

‘*Lay still, or ye’ll be back in the river!’ 

Mark lay down again. This time he had wit 
enough to notice the kind of boat he was in. 
It was all one log, apparently, burned and 
chopped to make a dug-out canoe. Quite evi- 
dently it was the crankiest craft in existence. 
Mark wondered how the man had ever got him 
aboard in mid-stream without eapsizing it. 

“It was your luck you were about gone when 
I grabbed you,’’ the man in front said, answer- 
ing Mark’s unspoken question. ‘‘If you had 
been more than a wet sack, you’d have done 
something to turn us upside down. And then 
I’d have had to have ridden Boss or Bones to 
shore.’’ 

He beached the canoe. Mark sat up. Two 
big creatures, shaking the water from their hair 
and breathing heavily, came splashing ashore 
to his right. Cows—or oxen. 

‘‘The ferryman charged too much,”’ said the 
canoe man in explanation, ‘‘so I swam ’em over. 
And how do you feel now?”’ 

None too good, Mark thought. He stumbled 
as he tried to step out. His rescuer helped him. 
Mark took about three steps, and then laid 


“himself down carefully -on the sand. He rolled 


over on his back and felt the comforting solid- 
ity of the ground. 

‘*In just a minute,’’ he muttered, ‘‘I’ll be all 
right.”’ 


‘THE man grunted and moved off. Presently 

Mark heard twigs snapping, the click of 
flint on steel, and after a little the friendly 
erackle of a fire. 

He got to his knees and crawled over to it. 
The fire was on the shore, only a few feet from 
the boat. Back in the brush, the cattle were 
feeding noisily, making (Continued on page 28) 


A steamer came 
chuggivg upstream. 
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FARMING IN IOWA IN THE SIXTIES | / 


Machine Methods and Cheap Land Brought High Production and Low Prices 


OWA is a prairie state. The early Iowa set- 
I tlers came from timbered areas. They set- 
tled in localities where the country was 
most like that from which they came—on the 
uplands ‘near the streams and springs, and 
where there was plenty of timber. They avoid- 
ed the open prairie. They had no experience 
with prairie soil, and considered it worthless. It 
was only after the uplands had all been occu- 
pied that settlers began to locate on the prairie. 
No doubt they were agreeably surprised to find 
that the soil produced larger crops than did the 
land of the first settlers. And it was cheap— 
$1.25 per acre for good land, some of it free, 
provided the settler would live on it and ‘‘ prove 
it up’’ for five years. The railroads had land 
for sale; forty acres or more could be bought 
for from $4 to $15 per acre on ten years’ time 
at 6 per cent interest. 

When farmers began to drain the lowlands 
they began to get an inkling of the wonderful 
fertility of prairie soil. Far-seeing men sold 
their holdings and moved eastward. 
They bought land which had been 


By Louis Bernard Schmidt 


509; 1865, exported 20,755, imported 33,116; 
1866, exported 52,589, imported 5,972. 

You will note that in 1864, 159,509 sheep 
were imported. In that year everybody talked 
sheep. The farmers were beginning to think 
that the old Spanish proverb is true, ‘‘ Wher- 
ever the foot of the sheep touches the land is 
turned to gold.’’ The wool manufacturing in- 
dustry in the state was encouraged by being ex- 
empted from taxation. So Iowa not only pro- 
duced the raw wool but manufactured it into 
cloth. 

By 1868, the wool industry had subsided. 
Wool and mutton became low in price. The 
sheep were too hard to raise. The farmers be- 
came tired of them. The dogs, diseases, lack 
of tame pastures, and the hard winters de- 
stroyed large numbers yearly. The dogs were 
always a serious menace to sheep. In all the 
reports, the dog gets his share of attention. 


pected of the sorghum. People began to depen 
upon it not only to produce enough sugap 


supply the needs of the state, but to export gy! 


well. But they were disappointed. It 
much tedious, back-breaking labor to prodym 
sorghum and convert it into sugar. The meth, 
ods used for extracting the syrup and crystal, 
lizing the sugar were crude and not altogethy 
satisfactory. 
very enthusiastic, became less so as their expe. 
rience with the plant grew. 

The secretary of the Iowa Agricultural §% 
ciety has something to say in all his repg 
about sorghum. He told the farmers of ti 
state not to get discouraged. He showed by 
figures that raising sorghum must pay, “Th 
proceeds from an acre of oats in 1868 wey 
$12.21; of wheat, $20.07; of corn, $15.82, and 
of sorghum, $71.96.’’ 

The secretary no doubt failed to consider suf. | 
ficiently the item of labor, which, in the case 
of sorghum sugar, is much greater than in the 


production of other crops men. @ 





slighted by earlier settlers. ‘They 
drained it, and when the popula- 
tion arrived sold their holdings for 
from five to twenty times as much 
as they had paid for them. Then 
they moved farther east to repeat 
the process. This reversal of mi- 
gration occurred, not only in Iowa, 
but all over the middle-west. It ex- 
tended far into Ohio. 


Land Was Practically Free 


In 1860, land was so plentiful 
and cheap in Iowa that rent had 
scarcely begun to have any exist- 
ence. There was no tenancy prob- 
lem in the state at that time. Land 
was practically free. Any one with 
any ambition could be the owner of 
a farm. 

On the passage of the Homestead 
Act, in 1862, and on the discovery 
that the prairie soil was fertile, the 
settlers were rapidly weaned from 
the woods. They spread over the 
prairie west as well as east, and 
soon learned to accommodate them- 
selves to sod houses. They used the 
skins of deer and wolves to keep out 
the eold. Corn was used for fod- 
der and for fuel. Muskrats and 
prairie chickens were plentiful. 
When the settler was hard pressed 
for money, he would fill his double 
wagon box. with ‘‘fuel,’’ hitch up 
Devon oxen and start on a two days 
journey for market. On arriving 
at his destination, the settler would 











learn that the market quotation of 
eorn was 8 cents per bushel. He 
would have on about 50 bushels, which would 
bring him $4 for the load. 

One of the most valuable sources of informa- 
tion on pioneer agriculture in Iowa is the re- 
ports of the Iowa Agricultural Society, begin- 
ning with the yearbook of 1857. The secretary 
in 1858 was J. H. Wallace. His report states 
that a large number of sheep had been imported 
into the state twelve or fourteen years previ- 
ously. However, the sheep did not do well. 
Foot-rot destroyed a large number of them, the. 
wolves got a few, and dogs a great many. When 
war broke out, an unprecedented. demand for 
wool arose. Every farmer became interested in 
Sheep. They were imported into the state in 
great numbers. Fancy prices were paid for 
them. Wool was greatest in demand from 1862 
to 1864. The climax of the sheep industry was 
reached in the latter year. From then on it de- 


- elined. In 1864, ten times as many sheep were 


imported as were exported. In 1866 Iowa ex- 
ported ten times as many as she imported. The 
exports and imports for four years in Iowa 
were as follows: 1863, exported 6,289, imported 
78,108 ; 1864, exported 16,585, imported 159;- 


- before. 1860. 
drouth and excessive rain well. Much was ex- 


The hog has had a more modest history in 
this period than had the sheep. Yet he has 
been more reliable as a profit-maker. In num- 
bers and value he shows a consistent increase 
thruout the decade. The price in 1860 was $3 
per hundred at any shipping point on the Mis- 
sissippi river. The price in 1870 had increased 
to from $8 to $10 pér hundred. 

Hog cholera was prevalent in this period. Its 
course and cure were unknown. Yet many 
quack remedies for this disease were on the 
market. The disease offered one consolation, 
however; it did not stay long. ‘‘It comes, de- 
stroys and disappears.’’ But before it left in 
1860, it had destroyed in Dubuque, Cedar, 
Johnson, Lee, Louisa, Museatine, Scott and 
Washington counties no less than 200,000 hogs. 

Next to sheep, the sorghum plant has in this 
period the most interesting history. The Civil 
war stopped the importation of cane sugar into 
the state. Sugar in‘ Iowa became scarce and 
high in price—28 to 37 cents a pound. The sor- 
ghum plant had become popular in the state 
It was a plant that withstood 


tioned. However, the production of 
sorghum syrup was important, a 


the following figures show: 

Total Pep 
Year Acres Gallons Acre 
FOG ccinees 5,606 410,767 14 
ROR cceneacic 37,607, 3,442,396 
1864 ......... 21,452 1,543,604 67 
ee 25,796 2,090,557 81 | 
BOE cases cecuasavasan’ 3,000,000 
EDO « civisticaissxstaiche 2,592,393.2 3 


One gallon of syrup should yield 
five pounds of sugar. Owing to 
erude methods of crystallization, 
that yield was never reached, How. 
ever, the methods improved from 
year to year. 

When the war ended and com- 
mercial intercourse was again es 
tablished between the north and 
the south, sorghum as a source of 
sugar gradually gave way to sugar 
cane, the latter being by far the 
most economical source. 


Yield of Wheat in the Sixties 


Wheat in Iowa increased in pro 
duction thruout the decade from | 
1860 to 1870. It continued to in- 
erease after 1870 up until 1880. 
Then it began to decline. In 1896, 
production was very low. Since 
then it has begun to-increase. There 
is more wheat raised in Iowa today 
than there was in any of the five 
years following 1860, but less than 
there was produced from 1866 
to 1870. The average yield pet 
acre has been low. Hight bushels 
} per acre in 1862, 9 in 1864, 14m 

1866, 10.5 in 1880, 12 in 1885, 18 | 
in 1896, and 12.2 in 196. The average yield | 
in England is 28 and in Germany 34. 

The yields for Iowa in the sixties were as fol- 
lows: 1862, 8,795,321 bushels; 1863, 8,795,321; 
1864, 8,284,365; 1865, 8,795,321; 1866, 14,635,- 
520; 1868, 25,000,000; 1869, crop ruined by 
rain; 1870, 26,000,000 bushels. 

The price of wheat per bushel in 1868 was 
from $1.93 to $1.96 ; 1869, $1.17 to $1.20; 1870, 





79 cents. ft 


In the latter part of the decade, Secretary © 
Shaffer advised against depending so much 00 — 
the one crop, wheat. He called for diversified © 
farming and rotation of crops. Leave wheat” 
raising, he said to the newer regions farthest 
from the railroads, and begin to raise more” 
stock. The farmers of Iowa followed his advice — 
later when they were compelled to. 

In 1863, the production of corn in Iowa W 
63,883,916 bushels; 1864, 48,471,133 ; 1865, 69 
100,080 (best), 35,000,000 (actual total yield) 
1867, 70,000,000; 1912, 421,368,400; 1916, 331 
682,186 bushels. The corn crop shows @ 


-erease during the war, then a steady increase 


the end of the decade. (Concluded on page 


The farmers who at first wen @ 


wee @s50s4 pesaere_ 
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Ak-Sar-Ben 


= 
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ns HIRTY-FOUR years ago some one 
‘I took the word “Nebraska,” spelled 
§ it backwards and started the Ak-Sar- 
“fen, At the beginning it was a week 
t jollification for Omaha. Electrical 
‘floats, parades and dancing were the 
means of entertainment. With much 
~ griental splendor a king and queen 


gar 


Od nee: 










meth. were selected for the occasion. A 
Ystal. membership composed of Omaha busi- 
tether MB ess men which has now grown to 
Were Mm 5,000, were the promoters of the Ak- 
expe. gar-Ben. Several years ago a fortu- 
@ ate purchase of ground in the south- | 
1 %. west part of the city gave this organ- | 
nd | jation a chance to expand their ac- 
a, tivities. A huge amphitheater was 
the pected, a magnificent track laid out | 
d by ‘gnd Omaha became the mecca of race 
“The » track followers. 
Werg Looking for further expansion, the 
_ and organization, under the leadership of | 
‘w, H. Schelberg, and Charles Gard- 
suf. ner, as secretary, and thru the advice 
case of Prof. H. J. Gramlich, of Nebraska 
1 the State University, and others, decided 
to launch the present livestock show. 
men. Bonds were sold to the extent of $400,- 
mn of 900 and the money used to construct 
t, a8 the best equipped and most elaborate | 
™ show place in the central west. Thus 
Per the first show last week found every 
Acre pen and stall filled with animals that 
14 eompare favorably or better than any 
99 exhibit of the year. 
67 In the club exhibits, Iowa and Ne- 
8 braska came with their best in baby 


peeves and fat barrows to compete for 
sat the ribbons. Howard Hill, of Earlham, 


ove lowa, won first in the baby beef 
ield lass. Arnold Johnson, of Crawford, 
+10 @ fowa, showed his Spotted Poland bar- | 
ion, row for grand champion ribbon. ‘The 
OW- parrow was later sold for the top price 
rom. of 22 cents a pound. One could easily 
see the trend of demand after tops 
om were taken. A group of twenty-five 
sold by one firm, being somewhat un- 
a derfinished but at proper weight, sold 


1 cents under the next highest lot. 
of Several competitive stunts were ar- 


gar tanged for Four-H Club members. 
the One was the showman’s contest. Fifty 
boys and girls entered, ten receiving 
medals. None of the boys or girls 
placing in this class was able to place 
ro. @ iis or her calf near the top. Charles 
ont | Egan, of Crawford county, Iowa, was 


« @ the winner of this contest. 

Open classes were well filled in the 
beef breed, but dairy cattle entries, 
%6, while carrying quality, were lacking in 


1ce humbers. The Shorthorn entries num- 
re bered twenty-seven. Several Iowa 
ay @ firms were represented. Baler Farms, 


ye Hickman Mills, Mo., received the 
award for grand champion bull. Ed- 
dlyn Farms, of Wilson, Ill., took the 
grand champion female award. 

There. were the same number of en- 
' tries in the Herefords as in the Short- 
horns, twenty-seven. It was a quality 
show, with many of the strongest 
herds competing. In point of num- 
bers there were probably more Here- 


Ror rass 


I. @ fords than any other breed. 
|; @ _ Grand champion bull ribbon went to 
- @ Paldwin Ranch, of Pleasanton, Cal. 


ya RH. Hazlett, of Eldorado, Kan., re- 
‘teived the ribbon for grand champion 


sasre 


- male, 
) ' There were nine exhibitors in the 
- S$ group. Harrison & Ryan, of 


‘Harlan, Iowa, placed Escort Marshall 
for the grand champion bull ribbon. 
_ Wm. Rowles & Son, of Onawa, Iowa, 
.Tceived the grand champion ribbon 
On their cow, Blackcap of Maple 
River 34. 
_ Classes in the Milking Shorthorns 
Were well filled and considerable in- 
fest was shown in the breed. R. R. 
pont. bs New Providence, the only 
reeder showing, won both junior 
championships. Z : 
q Four herds of Polled Shorthorns 
Competed for the various prizes. Bull 
- SWard went to H. C. Stork & Son, Te- 
‘mah, Neb., and: Albert. Hultine. & 













Stock Show 


New Livestock Exposition at Omaha Makes Good Start 


cow, Lady Dale, for the coveted female 
award. 

There was a good sheep exhibit and 
a good showing in the draft horse di- 
vision. Ed Humbert & Son, of Corn- 
ing, Iowa, won practically all the stal- 
lion awards. 

It can be said of the first Ak-Sar- 
Ben livestock show that it was a suc- 
cess from the exhibitors’ standpoint. 
It was not well attended, but should in 
the future be one of the attractions for 
those loving the smell of tanbark and 
all it means. Omaha should support 
this venture if for no other reason 
than to retain the night show. 








| Iowa Preliminary Contest 


| «When corn huskers get 
| things start flying, whether the weath- 
er is good or bad, and that’s exactly 
| what happened at the Robert Camp- 
bell farm, four miles south of Ames, 
| last week at the “Little State Corn 
Husking Contest.” On that day twelve 
of Iowa’s good huskers braved a rain- 
' storm and plenty of mud to compete 
| in a contest to determine which two of 
them would compete at Red Oak. 
When the last husk was weighed and 
| the last ear was put in the crib, E. 
| B. Hendricks and Ben Grimmius came 
out on top, but it was a real battle. 
Corn husking contests have been so 
popular this year that there just were 
too many good men. It was a puzzle 
as to how to pick the best of the coun- 
ty champions to enter the state meet 





only one fair way to determine it. 

Weather in Story county had been 
| shifty. Monday was fine and so was 
| Tuesday. When Wednesday came 
| along it was raining. But the contest 
| had to go on. Henry Reintz, of Le 
; Mars, was on the way. He left home 
at 5 o’clock to drive down. So the 
preparations were pushed. Story 
county farmers thought it was too wet 
but after they heard the huskers were 
coming they put on raincoats and 
brought out their teams. Robert 
Campbell was out early. 

There were twelve contestants. Wil- 
liam Thompson, of Graettinger, in 
Palo Alto county, came. -So did Ru- 
do!ph Stover, of Swaledale, in Cerro 
Gordo county. Frank Griswold, of 
Orient, in Adair county, left-hander, 
arrived, and Schafbuch, of Chelsea, a 
peg husker. Carey, of Laurel, Jasper 
county; Perry, from Warren; Thorn- 
ton, of Colo; Stummbo, of Boone, and 
Peterson, his neighbor; Hendricks and 
Grimmius, from Grundy Center, all 
willing to husk it out and on the same 
"basis. - 

It was a dandy field of Krug corn 
the huskers met in. The gun started 
them and down the hundred-rod rows 
they scurried. Neck and neck or team 
and team the contestants went. 

Then for the weighing. Husks were 
pulled from the hundred-pound sam- 
ples. Corn was carefully weighed and 
results computed. Hendricks, of 
Grundy, had the most corn on his wag- 
on. His 2,185 pounds placed him well 
in the running. Thornton, of Colo, was 
right behind. He had husked 2,062 
pounds of corn. But corn left behind 
ruined Thornton. Then Griswold, the 
left-hander, had a good load. But, like 
Thompson, husks were his downfall. 
Reintz, of Le Mars, -was probably the 
cleanest all around husker. He had 
the least husks and next to the least 
gleanings, but his trip was too much 
for him. Down the line went the 
judges. Finally, when the lantern was 
brought out and the last computation 
was made, it showed Hendricks to be 
the winner with a _ net of 1,885.7 
pounds. Then, by a strange turn of 
fate, Hendricks’ teammate, Ben-Grim- 
mius, former state. contestant, was 


|. Second with 1,853 pounds; Behind Grim- |. 
mius: came Caréy. with -1,813 pounds; |- 





- Saronville,. Neb., showed their - 


and then Schafbuch and Thornton: 


at Red Oak, and of course there was | 





together | 








Beat Winter 


right now 


Beat him to the draw— 





HEN winter comes, trouble 

lies in wait for yourcar. Why 
not make your car fit to withstand 
winter at its worst? Time to act 
is now. 
As a beginning, go after your spark 
plugs. A new set of AC’s will insure 
easier starting and ‘‘warming-up,”’ 
more power and more certain per- 
formance, a more responsive engine 
in all weathers. 


Winter puts added demands upon 
the lubrication system. The best 
protection for engine oil, winter or 
summer, is the AC Oil Filter. To 
insure best results, put in a Renewal 
Cartridge after 10,000 miles. That 
makes the Oil Filter good as new. 


Put your car in top form for winter. 


THE STANDARD SPARK 





One or more of the AC units, as 
listed below, are used as fac- 
tory equipment by more than 
200 successful manufacturers, 
among them: 


Aubura 
Buick 
Cadillac 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler 


De Soto 

Dodge Brothers 
duPont 
Elcar 
Essex 7 
Graham-Paige 
Hudson 


hil 
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Put in a new set of AC Spark Plugs; 
the regular line, 75 cents, AC 1075 
for Model T Fords, socents;slightly 
higher in Canada. Insist upon AC 
products proved, by every test, 
standard of the world. 





PLUG OF THE WORLD 






AC-SPHINX AC-TITAN 
ron AC Spark Plug Company Fer el 
ENGLAND FRANCE 


Fuint, Michigan 





AC SPARK PLUGS AC SPEEDOMETERS AC AIR CLEANERS 
AC OIL FILTERS AC FUEL PUMPS AC GASOLINE STRAINERS 
AC AMMETERS AC OIL GAUGES AC THERMO GAUGES 


+. 


© 1928, AC Spark Plug Co. 
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Radio Batteries 


Layerbilt construction is a patented Eveready 
feature. Only Eveready makes Layerbilt Bat- 
teries. 


Never was so much extra service 
bought for so few extra cents 


OU are a “B” battery user. You 

are most probably interested in 

one of two popular sizes. You 
use, in the majority of cases, either 
the heavy duty size or the medium 
size. If you use the heavy duty “B” 
batteries, which is the most economi- 
eal thing to do, you can get the Heavy 
Duty Eveready No. 770, which con- 
tains cylindrical cells, for $4. BUT 
for only 25 cents more you can have 
the famous Eveready Layerbilt No. 
486, which is the same size, outside, 
but which contains more active ma- 
terials, and: lasts 30% longer. For 
your extra quarter you get from a 
quarter to nearly a third more service. 

Never before did 25 cents buy so 
much battery service! 

If you use the medium size, you 
can buy the Eveready Medium Size 
“B” Battery No. 772 for $2.75. It’s 
a fine battery of its type—cylindrical 
cell. BUT, just add 20 cents to your 
price, and get the Eveready Layerbilt 
Medium Size “B” Battery No. 485. 
Same outside size as the older battery, 





costs you onty 
25¢more 


This is the famous orig- 

inal Eveready Layerbilt 

“B” Battery No. 486. 

The longest lasting of 

all Evereadys. 47/16 

inches thick. 45 volts. 
$4.25. 





This is the Medium Size 

Eveready Layerbilt ‘‘B”’ 

Battery No. 485. 3% 

inches thick. 45. volts. 
$2.95. 


but more active materials inside, and 
so you buy 25% longer life with your 
20 extra cents. Another great battery 
bargain! 

‘Both these Eveready Layerbilts are 
made of flat cells that fill all available 
space. inside the battery case. This 
construction avoids the useless waste 
spaces between the cells of the older, 
eylindrical cell type of battery, and 
eliminates soldered connections be- 
tween cells. The truly modern “B” 
battery is the Eveready Layerbilt. | 
These two batteries, exclusive with | 
Eveready, are longer lasting and more | 








economical. Look for the name Lay- 
erbilt on the label. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York <t San Francisco 


N NY N 
Sandhu 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night. East 
of the Rockies—9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time, 
through WEAF and associated N. B. C. stations. 
On the Pacific Coast—8 P. M. Pacific Standard 
Time, through N. B.C. Pacifie Coast network. 






| rope and Asia. 
| world would lie before us, with Syria, 


=== 


With Flood In Africa 


Across Desert and Mountains in the Red Sea 


By FRANCIS 


FTER our baggage had finally ar- 

rived at Khartoum and our bat- 
tered motorcycles were soldered and 
wired up in as good condition as pos- 
sible we were ready to push on again. 
It looked as tho there would be plenty 
of pushing, too, for there remained yet 
another desert and a mountain range 
to cross. 

We decided that if the waters of the 
Red Sea should part we would go on 
thru to Arabia and thus continue our 
way eastward around the world. If 
they didn’t, we would go somewhere 
else—just where, we couldn’t decide. 
The principal highway in that part of 
Africa is the Nile river, and the logical 
thing for us to do was to follow that— 
either north or south—instead of try- 
ing to struggle on eastward where the 
roads were few and furious and there 
was nothing to see after we reached 
there. 

We discussed going up the Nile, to 


the south, either by river steamer or 
| some cruder little craft 
| might man and propel ourselves. 


which we 
This 
route would take us along the big 
game trails of East Africa, thru the 
vast jungles and mighty forests of the 
Livingstone country and, eventually, 
on down to the more civilized lands of 


A. FLOOD 


tered old machines, that at least wag 
an item. The fact that the trail wag 
faint, if there were any trail at all, 
made little difference to us. We were 
not used to roads anyway. 

East of Khartoum we found the fiat. 
test and most barren land we hag 
found anywhere on our entire trip so 
far. It was here that I saw so ey 
tremely simple a phenomenon that ] 
had never seen before and never ey. 


| pect to find it duplicated again. whey. 


ever I may go. We stopped one blis. 
tering afternoon to point, out to each 
other that in that entire blue dome 
above us, north, south, east, and west, 





from the rim of the round horizon tg 
the zenith way above,: there was not 
one single cloud. Sounds simple, put 
have you seen it? 
Nor was that all. 
not a tree, not a person, not a hill, not 
| one single bush or blade of grass, not 
even a mirage relieved the view about 
us. Exactly in the center of that un- 
broken rim, regular and round as the 
horizon that hems in the mirror of the 
sea, stood Jim and I. The world stood 
still around us. Time itself had been 
turned off. Beyond the edge, no 
| doubt, the world began again, but in 
| that one blind spot of creation, forgot- 

















Drawing water from a deep well by camel power. 


| South Africa with its huge farms, its 
its mixtures of | 


diamond mines, and 


| many races. 


Which Way to Go? 


Or we could proceed down the Nile, 
toward the north. We could probably 
float in our own little boat above the 


| backs of the clumsy crocodiles down 


the flat and lazy Nile, past the pyra- 
mids and the ancient tombs of Egypt 
to Cairo, the gateway to Africa, Eu- 
From there the whole 


the Holy Land, and Arabia, in the 
nearest foreground, and India, Singa- 
pore, and China on beyond—all these 
between us and the home we had left 
so many months before. 

But first we must turn our backs on 
this great travel route, the Nile, and 
make for the nearest Red Sea port if 
for no other reason than to complete 
the transcontinental trip we had be- 
gun. We had come many hundreds of 
miles thru the black heart of Africa 
where nothing on wheels had ever 
been before. A few hundred miles re- 
mained and we would have been_the 
first ever to drive motorcycles across 
the Dark Continent. We must go to 
the Red Sea, whether we wanted to or 
not. 

There is a road, we were told, that 
swings far to the south and then 
comes back toward the border be- 
tween the Sudan and the little Italian 
colony of Eritrea that fringes the Red 
Sea coast. But we decided to scoot 
straight across the top of the “V.” It 
would save 200 miles, and since there 





were very few miles left in our bat- 


ten by nature and by man, the earth 
and the heavens themselves were 
alike ungarnished and unstained. We 
were just a few miles beyond the 
jumping off place, the empty spare 
room of the universe. 

In such a country as that, where Na- 
ture has forgotten everything else, one 
would naturally suppose that she 
would also neglect the plumbing—and 
she has. There is no water except in 
occasional oases basins perhaps a hun- 
dred miles apart along the caravan 
trails. In these basins are many wells. 
Half the entire populace of these ba- 
sins is in the water business. They 
have inherited from their ancestors 
who drew water from these ancient 
wells a thousand years ago exclusive, 
unwritten concessions to operate the 





' neighbors and to the flocks and fam- 
| ilies of the caravan travelers who are 
always camping near. 


Rush in Water Business 


During the rush watering hours of 
the day, every available wife and slave 
of the owner of the well is gathered 
about the top, drawing up water, 
hand under hand, and pouring it into 
the mud-walled “tanks” that are 
dyked up with dirt near by. Some 
of these wells are deep, so deep that 
hand drawing is impracticable. If 
small skin buckets are used, nearly all 
the water leaks out before it reaches 
the top. Larger buckets can not be 
drawn up by hand. In these cases 
camels are used to draw the water UP- 

We found one enterprising youné 
black with a camel, a pretty little 





Not a building | 


family well and to sell water to their 
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Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 8) 


: These six oil facts mean more to you than 


‘a hundred fany promises 





1—Mobiloil is recommended by 
more automobile instruction books 
than any 3 other oils combined. 


2—31 farm tractor manufacturers 
recommend Mobiloil. 


3—Mobiloil is used by more auto- 
mobile engineers than any other oil. 


4—Mobiloil has proved its superi- 
ority through the hard test of aviation 
use—lubricating Col. Lindbergh’s 


engine for over 42,000 miles, and 


protecting the engines of countless 
other fliers who have made aviation 


history. 


5—The Leviathan, the Majestic, the 


- Mauretania and many of the other 


great ocean liners are lubricated with 
Gargoyle Marine Oils, sister prod- 
ucts to Gargoyle Mobiloil. 








6 — Leading manufacturing plants 
throughout the country use our oils. 


The refiners of Mobiloil lead the 
world as lubrication specialists. Since 
they have had more experience with 
lubrication problems it is only nat- 
ural that they can make the oil that 
is the cheapest for you to use. 


How to buy 


For a season’s supply we recommend 
the 55-gallon and 30-gallon drums 
with convenient faucets. On these 
containers your Mobiloil dealer will 
give you a substantial discount. 


Your dealer has the complete 
Mobiloil Chart which tells the cor- 
rect grade of Mobiloil for your car, 
tractor and truck. You are always 
sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





Make this chart your guide 


BB reser grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks and tractors are specified below. 

The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated by the 
letters shown below. “Arc.” means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic. 

Follow winter rec dations when 

from 32° F. (freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. Below 
zero usé Gargoyle Mobiloil Ajctic (except Ford, Model 
T, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’). 

If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart at 
your dealer’s. 












































1928 1927 1926 1925 
m = zine = ine = Ragiee 
moror muces | E| 5| 2/5] 2) 5| 2/5 
AND TRACTORS | £/.2/ 5/8) 6/.5/6/5 
A\F1A4\F/A41/F1/4\F5 
Autocar. . .| A jArc] A JAre] A-jArey A /Are. 
NS satawiskcose A |Are] A jArc] A jArcj A /Arc. 
Cadillac...... BBiArc.| BBiArc.| BBiArc} A |Arc. 
me A Wel ATAL ...-.0 2.0... 
ops mode/s)i A Arc, A jArc] A jArc) A /Arc. 
smahed A {Arc A jArej 4 |Arc} A |Are. 
Chrysler 4 cyl. ....| A [Aref AAre] A jArej A |Arc. 
Imperial 80] BBJArc] A | A| A Al. id Bib 
bs other models)| A Arc, AI|AIA|AIA/A 
Diamond T.....: JALATATATLAILAITAIA 
Dodge Bros.. .| A [Arc A jAre) A Are] A Arc. 
Durant... . A |ArcJ....]....}-A jArej A |Are. 
Te A |Arc} A [Arc A jArcj A |Arc. 
Federal B6, 3B6, F6,) 
UB6. A |Are} A Are} A jArc.JArc.|Arc. 
bg X2, T6W, T6B AAJA [Arc]....)..... A} A 
“ (other models)..) A| A} A| Aj Aj A [Arc.JArc. 
Ford A & AA.. V2 * ) Se Oe ee ee 
et 5 pe -.--[-.--f EJ ETE} ELE;SE 
ranklin .....| BBjAre| BB) BB) BB) BB] BB) BB 
G. M. C. T10, te 
‘40, T50.:..| A jArc} A /Arc]....}.... is all 
“ (other models) B} A} BI} A! BI AI BIA 
Garford -.eee- fF ALALALALALAFAIA 
Graham Bros... .... A Are A |Arc] A |Arc] A jArc. 
Hudson........... A jAre] A |Arej A |Arc A jArc. 
Hu ile... A jArc| A |Accs A |Arcj A jArc. 
In 611, 6111. .| A |Are} A |Arc]....}.... Qe 
(other IAL ALALAILAIALAILA 
International _33 3, 
63, 103, 74C, 54DR, 
54C, 74DR, S, SD.| A |Arc} A |Arcj A Arc) A |Arc. 
_ (other modelsi} A} AL AJ}LALALAILAILA 
eee Pee BB! A] A |Arcj A |ArcJ A |Arc..] 
Nash... .... A jArc] A jArcj A jArcj A jAre. 
Oakland... . A jArc} A |Arcj A |Are] A /Arc. 
Oldsmobile.......-- A |Arcy A |Arcj A Ase} A Arc. 
Ow a A [Arc] A jArej A /Arc. 
Packard. ...00025+- A lArc| A |Arc| A |Arc] A |Arc, 
PMB one dc actos 4s .-ee|-.--] A jArel A paene 
Pontiac .-| A |Are] A jArcd A jAre]....].... 
Reo (all models) _ A |Are] A |Are] A /Arc] A |Arc. 
Republic 11X, 19, 20, 
25-6 .j....] A Are] A Arc.jArc.|Arc. 
“ $25W6, 25-W6 BB| A }....|.... te A OS 
4 (other models} A} AL A|AJLA|ALAIA 
big En eeey cane .f..f ALALTA|LALAIA 
“A Arc] A Arc} A jArc} A jArc. 
Stewart 9, 21, ;21X- | A lArc| A [Arc] A \ArcJArc.jArc. 
(other models} AJ AJ A|AJ|A|ALA|A 
oe apres ts A |Arc] A jArc} A Arc} A |Arc. 
Veli Arc A |Arc| A |Arc] A jArc. 
White 3s, 15A, 15B, 
20A..- WrUras dt rcJArc./Are. 
y Sart A AIA AIA 
Willys aaah a NG SS Se SEE | B \Arc. 
BBiArc} BB\Arc| B B 
‘TRACTORS 
Allis Chalmers 12-20.) 
e 15-25}... .[..:. WES AG. t Be Oe 
= (other models) A A|BB A|BB A 
Case 22-40, 25-45, 
40-72! A A|B|A/]B/A 
” ae = A; A| BB A| BB A 
| Caterpillar Combine 
eres 0 REE OES SS a OBE BB A A 
_ (other models) A AILB;|A;TBIA 
ee. a. - vases BB A A|BB A|BB A 
C+ Gea e ees A A|BIA|BI/A 
Fordson. ........- A A-| BB, A} BBA 
Hart Parr......... A A|BI|A|BIA 
fie Dose enue A A| BB A| BB A 
cCormick Deering A A| BB A| BB A ‘ 
Oil Pull... . A A| BLA] Bi A { 
Twin City 12-20, 
deat <n Be | -,-] BB A] BB A 
- (other models) A 
rW: s ee ale , A A} BB A| BB A 
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“TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 

“For their correct lubrication, use Ga Mobiloil “C”, 
ct ia te on 











Mobiloil | 
Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark “4 
on the Mobiloil container 
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slave girl, and:a well. That combina- 
tion would be his fortune, unless the 
slave or the camel should die, for the 
well would never run dry. Out and 
back, like the stacker team in the hay 
field, all day long marched the camel 
and the little girl. I stepped off the 
distance from the well to the end of 
the camel’s march and it was 160 feet. 
Pretty deep for a rope and bucket dug 
well, I thought. 

Little happened tous after we left 
Khartoum until we reached the inter- 
national border between the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and the little Italian 
colony of Eritrea which fringes the 
coast of that part of the Red Sea. In 
fact, all that we had seen were a few 
hundred miles of perfectly flat and 
arid lands and a few oases. But at the 
border we had the Italian language to 
learn, and we had mountains to cross 
and mountain trails to follow. Each 
was an equally uphill job for us. 

The first thing we did on those 
mountain goat trails was to break 
completely in two one of the braces 


which originally held Jim’s side car to | 
The next thing was to | 


his machine. 
tie the side car back onto the bike 
with some pieces of native rope and 
go on. The next thing we did was to 
crack the main frdme of my motorcy- 
cle, and since we couldn’t fix it with 
anything at all, we just went on any- 
way. It was laborious and hazardous 
traveling. 





Somewhere in the interior as we | 


were worrying along under our heavy 
loads of baggage, expecting our ma- 
chines to collapse on the roads at any 


time, we found an Italian who pos- | 


sessed three most admirable qualities: 
He was driving a truck in our direc 
tion; he understood enough French so 
that we could explain our situation; 
and he was good-natured enough to 
offer to carry all our baggage to the 
nearest railroad town some fifty miles 
away. He would meet us at “l’hotel” 
in the little town of Agordat. 


Bad luck came with every turn in | 


the road—and it was a crooked trail. 
We finally climbed the last steep hill 
into the sleeping mountain town of 
Agordat at 3-o’cleck in the morning. 
Not a soul was on the streets. We 


roared up one avenue and down the | 


other hoping to alarm the police so 
they could either point out: the hotel 
to us or invite us to sleep in their 
jail. 
could we find in that entire city that 
sprawled across the tops of the little 
mountain range. 

Finally we saw the flickering fire- 
light of a black hostler celebrating the 
night feast of Ramadan in the stables 
of the royal mounted. We dared to 
knock upon his door, and then spent 
fully half an hour trying to make him 





But. neither light nor person | 


understand that we not only wanted to | 
find a hotel but that we also wanted | 


him to conduct us there. It is one 
thing to be lost in a lonely land in the 
desert or jungle for there one expects 
to live by his own wits alone with no 
cooperation from any one else. But 
in a city the size of Agordat, Eritrea, 
we could not simply roll out our bian- 
kets and sleep on the ground, espe- 
cially since all our blankets were in 
the truck of our friend, and in that 
high altitude of 5,000 feet it was far 
too cold to sleep without them. 

The first hotel keeper that awoke 
told us that there was no room left. 
He said it in Italian but it was easy 
to understand, and considering. the 
hour of the night and the way ‘we 
looked, I don’t blame him either. ‘The 
next hotel we handled differently. We 
made no effort to find the manager 
and thus te run the risk of being or- 
dered away. We simply started down 
the hall. The door of the first room 
was locked. We peered in the sec- 
ond and saw by the light of our flash- 
light one olive-colored elbow sticking 
out from under the blankets. Some 
one was snoring in the third. The 
fourth room was empty and the door 


a 


ee 


was unlocked. We lecked it—from the | 


inside. That was our reservation. 
If I had not been so utterly dead 
tired and sleepy I might have wor- 
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There can be style leadership only 
when the public makes known its 
ance—whether it be gowns, hats, 
shoes — or motor cars. .. . @ It is 


New Chrysler “75” Coupe (with rumble seat), $1535. Wire wheels extra. Immediate deliveries 


CHRYSLER 


Public acceptance decrees 
Chrysler as motor car style leader 


so much more than the new slender- 
profile radiator, “‘air-wing” fenders, 
asched-windows and a host of other 
new details. .. . Q They offer new 
body limes which are long, lithe 


precisely inthat manner thatpeople 
everywhere have designated Chry- 
sler.as the style leader im the auto- 


and sweeping —obsoleting the 
bulky and cumbersome. They 
offer that out-Chry- 


mobile field ... Q Chrysler, even 
with the largest production in its 
history, is only now beginning 

to supply the public demand. 

. -- ¥ The new Chryslers offer 


PRICES—New Chrysler “75” (with 


6-ply 


$1535; Coupe (with rumble seat), 

$1535; Roadster (with rumble 

$1555; Town Sedan, $1655; Crown 
Convertible 


Sedan, $1655; pe 
(with rumble seat), $1695; 5-pas- 
senger Phaeton, $1795; 7-pas- 


Hoon tires) — lan, 
seat), 


i Cou 


slers even Chrysler. . . ..q It is 
because of all these things in 
combination that the public 
decrees Chrysler is the style 
that re-styles all motor cars. 


ie ad Phaeton, $1865; Convertible 
Sedan, $2245. 
— Business Coupe, $1040; Roadster 
(with rumble seat), $1065; 2-door 
$1065; Touring Car, $1075; 
4-door Sedan, $1145 ; Coupe (with 
rumble seat), $1145. All prices 
f-0. b. Detroit; wire wheels extra. 


New Chrysler “65” 








ried about the irregularity of our ac- 
tjon. I might have known, even if it 
had been in the United States, that it 
would be hard to explain in the morn- 
ing. But since this was in Eritrea, I 
knew that we woukl have no explain- 
ing to do—because we couldn’t talk 
their language. 

The next morning the hotel keeper 
surprised us in two ways: He could 
speak French and thus could ask us 
to explain, and, second, he wanted no 
explanations at all, only 20 lire rent 
instead. Since a Tire is worth about a 
nickel and this was for bed and break- 
fast for two, we thought we had in- 
deed selected our hotel very wisely. 

We fimally located our truck driver, 
who broke the news that his machine 
had fared no better on those tortuous 
mountain roads than our own motorcy- 
cles and it had faltered to a stop some_ 
twelve miles back. Our good Samar- 
itan himself had walked to town and 
stumbled- into the hotel just a few 
minutes before ourselves. We left at 
noon for Asmara, the mountain capital 
of Eritrea, upon the promise of our 


Italian friend to get our baggage into | 


Agordat some way during the day and 


| ship it up to as by rail. 


Those Italian engineers have _ built 
a wonderful railroad from the coast 





of the Red Sea into the interior of 
their little colony of Eritrea. And 
then they have paralleled it with a 
highway whose surface is about as 
rough as the surface of the railroad 
right-of-way but whose grades and 
curves are a match for almost‘ any 
mountain highway in the United 
States. They were almost a match for 
our bruised and battered bikes, but we 
made it and the few days spent in As- 
mara, the picturesque capital of this 
comic opera colony in Africa, were 
well worth the effort. Tell you about 
it next week. 


Balancing the Fall Pig Ration 


An Towa correspondent writes: 





“T have forty-seven head of late Au- 


gust pigs which are now running to a 
self-feeder of ground oats and barley. 
In addition they are getting about two 
and one-half ears of corn per head 
daily. For a mineral mixture they 
get wood ashes and salt. Are these 
pigs getting a well balanced ration? 
Would it pay me to buy linseed meal 
at $2.35 a hundred and tankage at 
$3.50 a hundred?” . 

Corn, oats and barley are all decid- 
edly lacking iin good quality ‘bone and 
muscle building material. Barley and 
oats are not quite so much lacking in 


| bone and muscle building material a8 
| corn, but they are far worse in this 
respect than most farmers think. 2 
other words, it is impossible to bak 
| ance corn so very satisfactorily by 
using merely barley and oats. 
On the average, with a ration such 
as our correspondent is feeding, we be 


a pound .of linseed oil meal will prove 
to have a value of at least two and 
one-half pounds of corn. A mixture of 
two parts tankage, one part linseed 
oil meal and one part alfalfa meal may 
have a value per pound equivalent to 
at least three pounds of corn. There 
are a number of commercial hog feeds 
made by mixing such feed as tankage, 
linseed ofl meal, alfalfa meal, et 


plementing such a ration as our pets! 
spondent is feeding, equivalent to @ 
least three pounds of corn. 
After cold weather comes on rf 
pecially important that fall pigs 
fed, in addition to corn, 
Jey, some feed which is rich in 8 
quality bone and muscle mate a 
Such a feed will enable fall pigs 


| gain both faster and more econom 





ically. 


lieve that one pound of tankage will ie 
prove to have a value of at least three © 
and one-half pounds of corn and that. 


which have a value per pound for sup - 
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oats and bar — 
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several years the most common 
BP ction of buyers of baby beeves 
pas been that the animals offered for 
“market have not shown the~ desired 
condition of finish. To seek an an- 
to this objection and to deter- 
» the most economical and satis- 
bs method of bringing baby beef 
tp the desired finish in the shortest 
period of time, the animal husbandry 
"alae t of the Missouri College of 
i has run a series of tests 
that is now in its third year. 
| fhe experiments this year dealt 
with the use of blue grass pasture in 
E { with grain rations, and 
| with the time required to bring light 
alves to market condition. 
Three lots of western range, well- 
pred Hereford calves, were used in 
| the experiment dealing with the pas- 
tere test. These calves were wintered 
on @ daily ration of 45 pounds of 
shelled corn and pea-sized cottonseed 
meal (8 to 1), 43 pounds of clover 
jay, and 10.25 pounds of corn silage. 
| The weights at the time of purchase, 
Dec. 1, 1927, were: Lot 2, 318 pounds; 
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Lot. 3, 322 pounds; Lot 4, 318 pounds, | 


and during the winter the lots made 
| awaverage gain of 1.63 pounds daily. 
The three lots were placed on blue 


By L. R. GRINSTEAD 





“Baby Beeves on Grass 


Missouri Finds Out How to Get Cheap and Rapid Gains 






When the three lots were marketed, 
November 1, the weights at the mar- 
ket were as_ follows: Lot 2, 8 
pounds; Lot 3, 878 pounds; Lot 4, 8 
pounds, and the selling prices were 
$15, $16 and $16, respectively. 

It is concluded that each of these 
lots of calves produced marketable 
beef economically. But a hard and 
fast rule for the practice of any one 
of the methods used can not be laid 
down since the variables of feed cost, 
feeder prices and pasture conditions 
enter into the choice of methods. 

The relative gains per steer in the 
several lots, during the period in 
which two of the lots were grazed with 
only partial grain rations, offer some 
interesting comparisons. Following 
May 17, when Lot 2 was grazed with- 
out grain for 56 days, the gain per 
steer for this period was 13 pounds. 
In Lot 3, grazed with one-half grain 
ration for the same period, the gain 
per steer for the period was 73 pounds. 
In Lot 4, full-fed for the same period, 
the gain per steer was 97 pounds. 

After the 56-day period was up and 
all lots were full-fed until November 
1, the gains showed as follows: In 
Lot 2 each steer gained 248 pounds 


} during the remainder of the feeding 





grass pasture May 17, 1928. At this 
time the average weights were 597 
pounds for Lot 2, 599 pounds for Lot 
3,and 580 pounds for Lot 4. From the 
time of placing on pasture the treat- 
ment of the different lots differed con- 

_ Siderably in the grain ration. Lot 2 





7 Was grazed without grain 56 days, 
then full-fed for 112 days, or until 
a @ November 1. Lot 3 was grazed with 


his # Onehalf grain ration 56 days, then 
In § fullfed until November 1. Lot 4 was 
ak @ fullfed until November 1, when all 
by lots were marketed. 


i What Check-Up Shows 


j A check-up on the gains made dur- 
it § ig the winter feeding period (168 
ee § ays) shows that Lot 2 made an av- 
at age gain of 279 pounds; Lot 3, 278 
ve Pounds, and Lot 4, 263 pounds. Dur- 
dg the summer period the gain of Lot 
of @ *% Was 261.5 pounds; Lot 3, 341.9 
sd ie Pounds, and Lot 4, 339.5 pounds. The 
y § tal gain per steer for the entire pe- 
0 Tiod was 540.5\pounds for Lot 2, 589.9 
0 for Lot 3, and 602.5 for Lot 4. 
3 The initial-cost of these steers at 
,, me 13 per hundred was $37.39 for Lot 
» ff 4987.75 for Lot 3, and $37.40 for Lot 
= # The total feed and steer cost _fig- 
- Ured $93.22 for Lot 2, $101.85 for Lot 
t % and $105.02 for Lot 4. From this 
Mist be deducted a pork credit per 
¢ Steer of $5.02 for Lot-2, $7.50 for Lot 3, 
sf and $7.54 for Lot 4, leaving the net 
: a ugha’ Steers and feed at $88.25 for 
| Ot 2, $94.55 for Lot 3, and $97.48 for 
: ox _ In arriving at feed costs, corn 
Be figured at $2 per bushel and cot- 
_tomseed meal at $50 per ton, while the 
Dork ie was figured at $9 per hun- 






























Baby beeves in the feed yards at Columbia. 


period, in Lot 3 the gain was .238.9 
pounds per steer, and in Lot 4 each 
steer gained 242.5 pounds. 

The grain eaten per pound gain in- 
creased as the total grain consumption 
increased, being 5 pounds in Lot 2, 5.6 
pounds in Lot 3, and 6.3. pounds in 
Lot 4. Along with this. the greater 
tendency to graze of the cattle not on 
ull feed indicates the greater use 
of grass by the cattle not full-fed. 

A comparison of the final condition 
of these lots and the total average 
amount of feed consumed by each 
steer is also interesting. In Lot 2, 
grazed without grain for 56 days, 
then full-fed until marketed, the av- 
erage feed consumed per steer was 33 
bushels of corn and 230 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal. Lot 3, grazed with one- 
half grain ration for 56 days, then full- 
fed, consumed an averagae of 40 bush- 
els of corn and 285 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, and the steers averaged 43 
pounds heavier than Lot 2. Lot 4, 
full-fed thru the .entire period, con- 
sumed an average of 44 bushels of 
corn and 311 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, and averaged 51 pounds heavier 
than Lot 2, and 8 pounds heavier than 
Lot 3. In addition, Lots 3 and 4 sold 
for $1 more per hundred than did Lot 
2. So here again the element of feed 
cost enters into the method adopted. 


Methods. Used in Experiment 


The methods used:.in the Missouri 
experiments include: 1, Full feeding 
calves from weaning time to June; 2, 
wintering on silage hay and half a 
grain ration, and then full feeding for 
five to six months on the grass; and 
3, wintering on silage and hay and full 








Bore a Hole 


and 


Drive the Rod 


r Corner Post 





Hang on the Anchor 


is in- and in fo stay / 


N° LONGER will you have to worry 
about your fences, spending pre- 
cious hours strengthening your cor- 
ners, digging into your pocket to 
pay for umexpected repairs. Snow, 
rain or frost cannet weaken your 
corner posts, unexpected strains will 
not pull them out—when they are. 
anchored with Never-Creeps! 


Easily installed in 15 minutes, with- 

















ThelL A”. 
NEVER-C 
Anchor 


PAANUPACTURED BY 


out special tools, extra materials or 
experienced labor, capable of stand- 
ing a strain of 6,000 pounds, eut- 
lasting the fence itself, Never-Creep. 
Anchors save you time, money and 


labor! 


If Never-Creeps could meet every 
requirement, answer every need of 
telephone, telegraph and power lines 
all over the world for over 15 years, 
they can certainly serve you just as 
efficiently. For corner post, gate 
post, and end post, fer silo, wind- 
mill, hay riek, litter earrier, grape 
arber, and. farm buildimg; fer per- 
manent or temporary purposes, im 
sand or gumbo, Never-Creep Anchors 
are guaranteed to do the job quicker, 
better and at less cost! 


Ask your Lumberman 
about them or mail the coupon 
below TODAY! 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER CO., 909 R. A. Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kindly send me the item checked 
——Complete information concerning the uses and possibilities 
of Never-Creep Anchors on the farm. 


——_Never-Creep Anchors at $1.95 each, with the understanding ~ 
that my money will be immediately refunded if these anchors 


and distributed exclusively by 


The Lone- Rett 


are not satisfactory im every respect. 





Lumber Company =~ 


909 R. A. Long Bldg., Kaasas City, Mo. Address 





Name of Dealer. 
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RED SPEAR Egg Mash 
RED SPEAR Scratch 

RED SPEAR Pig Meal 
RED SPEAR Hog Feed 


RED SPEAR Cattle Fattener 
RED SPEAR Calf Meal 
RED SPEAR Dairy Feed 
GREEN SPEAR Dairy Feed 


Spear Brand START to FINISH Chick Mash 


Manufactured by 
SOUTHARD FEED & MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 











BIGGER HOG PROFITS 


ANDERSON COMBINATION SELF FEEDER AND HOG HOUSE 


SAVE 50% in the cost of equipment. The Anderson fills two needs. THE BEST SELF FEED- 
ER on the market and a TWO-PEN HOG HOUSE combined. You use it 365 days a year. Patented 


. Dec. 27, 1927. No. 1653976. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: Big capacity 
125 bu. or two extra pens. No waste feed. Sani- 
\ tary. Weather proof. Shelters hog while eat- 
BN Ing. Placed in a cattle yard without fenc- 
ing ‘ 
e See 


off. Portable. Made in sections, all 
creosoted. More years of service. 


30DAYS TRIAL. USE an Anderson thirty days 
and if it isnt satisfactosy, ship It back and get 


your money. 


te 
Feeder Co., Box 335, Moville, lowa 























e Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety First WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 

want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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feeding on the grass. One of the seri- 
ous attempts of the experiments has 
been to induce feeders to reduce spec- 
ulative practices to the minimum, and 
to show that when some of these feed- 
ing practices are carried out econom- 
ically the results are more satisfac- 
tory than to sell the calves as unfin- 
ished beeves. 

One lot of calves used in the ex- 
periment shows. the possibilities of 
wintering on silage and clover hay. 
These steers weighed 325 pounds Dec. 1, 
1927, and gained % of a pound daily 
during the 168-day winter period on a 
ration of 4.7 pounds of clover hay and 
13.6 pounds of corn silage. On May 
17, 1928, they were put on blue grass 
pasture, at which time they had a 
weight of 457 pounds. _ They were full- 
fed corn and cottonseed meal 168 days, 
gaining 439 pounds, or 2.6 pounds daily 
on an average daily ration of 10.6 
pounds of grain. 

The total feed consumed was 28.05 
bushels of corn, 198 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, 780 pounds of hay, 2,286 
pounds of corn silage, and 168 days of 
pasture. The initial cost of these 
steers was $11.76 per hundredweight, 
corn was figured at $1 per bushel, cot- 
tonseed meal at $50 per ton, silage at 
$6.50 per ton, and hay at $15 per ton. 
With a pork credit figured_at $9 per 
hundred the total original cost plus 
the feed cost made it necessary for 
these steers to bring $10.03 to break 
even. When marketed they weighed 
872 pounds and brought $16.50, top- 
ping the market. 

In two previous trials with this ex- 
periment there had been but little dif- 
ference in the profit from cattle win- 
tered on half a grain feed and full-fed 
on the grass, and the cattle wintered 
on a ration of good silage and legume 
hay and full-fed on the grass. In this 
particular trial, however, cattle which 
received no grain thru the winter have 
done exceptionally well and have 
shown greater profits. The summary 
of the three years’ work does not indi- 
eate that so great a difference can 
usually be looked for. 





Olson Is Illinois Husking Champ 
Walter Olson, champion corn husker 
and member of the Knox county Farm 
Bureau, won the 1928 corn husking 
tournament sponsored by Prairie 
Farmer, but in so doing he failed to 
dent the former high records estab- 
lished by previous state champions. 

The contest, held near Galva, in 
Henry county, on Saturday, November 
3, was postponed twenty-four hours 
because of incessant rain which fell 
the day before. Wet husks and heavy 
going in the field wiped out all 
chances for a new state record. 

Olson’s record of 27.8 bushels net 
after deductions, husked in one hour 
and twenty minutes, was low for a 
state contest, but high enough to top 
the records of the fifteen other en- 
tries. Olson husked cleaner than us- 
ual and suffered less deductions than 
the former national champion, Elmer 
Williams, of Stark county. Olson, like- 
wise, husked the most corn. His gross 
load weighed -2,155 pounds, whereas 
Williams, second high, brought in 2,045 
pounds. 

Williams, who landed in second 
place, had 26.14 bushels net, and Or- 
ville Welch, of Piatt county, who 
placed third, was credited with 26.09 


bushels. Claude Brown, of Macon 
county, was fourth, and Harold 
Holmes, last year’s state champion, 


placed fifth. 

Elmer Williams’ record of 35.8 bush- 
els net, husked in the national contest 
held in Mercer county in November, 
1925, never has been lowered. In both 
state and national contests that year 
Walter Olson. placed second to Wil- 


* liams, who won both. 


More than 5,000 people witnessed: 
the annual outdoor classic on the Mor- 
gan Brothers’ farm just north of Galva. 
The Henry county Farm Bureau made 
all local ‘arrangements and handled 
the affair very creditably. A loud 





In a few minutes this 


Goodrich Giant's 


- stride measures months of 
_ hardest wear .. . 


UNNING and sliding, you 
would wear out your rubber 
boots and overshoes twice as fast as 
walking. Yet far severer than even 
months of running is the test given 
by a battery of machines in our 
factory. 


R-r-rub! One machine takes a 
piece of the rubber that would be 
used for the sole and rubs it to and 
fro a hundred times a minute. 


Str-r-retch! Another machine 
stretches the leg-rubber many times 
more than you could stretch it, to 
make sure it is elastic yet strong. 


Twist-bend-twist! A third machine 
tests apiece of the special rubber 
that goes into the toe and instep 
in order to see that you get the 
greatest possible comfort out of 
the boot, in addition to its wear- 
ing quality. 





You would be astonished at these 
tests. It’s as if a“giant farmer’put 
on a pair of Goodrich boots and— 
like the giant who walked seven 
leagues ata step—strode through 
a whole year’s wear in a single 
short afternoon. 


av 


These tests assure you of good value 
when you buy Goodrich footwear. 
Look for the name Goodrich. It-is 
plainly stamped on all our boots, 
overshoes and rubbers—the honor 
mark of a great company. 

From sturdy boots, overshoes 
and work-rubbers for men,and boys 
to dainty stylish Zippers and rub- 
bers for women and girls, the Good- 
rich line of tested rubber footwear 
meets the needs of every member 
of your family. The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


thes brown Goodrich 
with white sole. 


knee to hip. 


A favorite with farmers— 


Sizes, 
boys’ tomen’s. All lengths, 
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boot 


These strong, comfortable 
all-rubber overshoes come 
in all sixes with 4, 5 or 
6 buckles. 


SP RRAAR URE COCs, 
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This sturdy Norka comes 
in black with white or 
brown sole. Unrivaled for 

heavy wear. 


























speaker system, provided by the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, was 
used in making all announcements 
and in broadcasting the results to the 
thousands who awaited the selection 
of the winner. 





Southwestern Iowa Wins H 
Championship : 





(Continued from page 3) 

crops department rendered their us- 
ual fine service in the impartial weigh- 
ing of the wagons, the gleanings, the 
husks, etc. They have'served in this 
Way at every one of the seven state 
contests and without their help the 
contests could not have been so suc- 
cessful as they have been. 

Wallaces’ Farmer brought thirty- 
five of its own folks and friends down 
to the contest on a special train over 
the Burlington. The train got in just 
before the meet started and left for 
Des Moines at 4:30 in the afternoon. 

The meet was staged in fine shape 
by the Montgomery County Farm Bu- 
reau. Ray A. Foster was chairman of 
the committee in charge. Other mem- 
bers of the committee were Charles 
Wolfe and Luther Peterson. County 
Agent V. M. Anderson also was espe- 
cially active in getting the program 
under way. 

Special credit is due Bernard Peter- 





son, owner of the farm on which the 
contest was held, and his son Russell, 
for the way in which they fixed up 
the farm for the meet. Several acres 
were husked out at the end of the 
field where the crowd entered, and 
wide spaces were husked out between 
the lands, so that the crowd was able 
to see the contest without getting in 
the standing corn a great deal. The 
handling of the wagons as to weigh- 
ing, dumping,~ sampling, ete, was 
planned so that there was no delay, 
and all the figures were available 
within an hour and a half after the 
wagons got in from the field. 

The members of the Montgomery 
County Farm Bureau who had served 
as officials in the county meet this 
year and in previous years turned out 
in fine shape to help handle the crowd 
and supervise the contest. A big tent 
was put up across the field from the 
farm yard and the ladies of the Red 
Oak Township Farm Bureau served 
lunch for the crowd. The Petersons 
entertained the huskers and the visit- 
ing officials at dinner at their farm 
house. 

The following men assisted in han- 
dling the meet: 

Timer—Ed Johnson. 

Starter—David T. Jones. 

Referees—L. A. Wiedeman, Floyd 
Black, Will Ogden, Sherman Schantz, 
Glenn. Ashby. ; : 

Supervisors—Will Gibson, John Oli- 





ver, Lester Gordon, Tom Rea, L. C. Pe 
terson, Arthur Evans, Anders Lonn, 
R. J. Selser, Arthur C. Anderson, H. E 


pPEELEST-CTEPLGESEEQZECESELED gE EE! 


Wondling, Alfred Williams, C. © 

Wolfe, Geo. Bass. By tavac 
Gleaners—John Lindstedt, Ross 4 pugs 

Johnson, Leslie Mellott, John Hicks, — # 






J. W. Marshall, Dale Carlisle, Earl Me ne: 
Quown, Lester Cozad, J. W. Baird,  apein 
Tom Beeson, Justus Cleaver, Arthit fy” 

Peterson, Frank Aman, Lester Barton, were 
Tom Moates, James Reilley, Chas § ship 
Carlson; Arthur Ricks, Emil Petersod, | -Whea 
Paul Sandholm, Harry Marsden, Chas. Se 
Peak, Jr., Claude Ashby, C. S. Gilmore, 
Charley Shields, “Mr. Tillgarde, Mr_ 

Hodgson and Mr. Johnson. | 











Against Direct Buying 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: i 
The direct buying of hogs by the © 
packers js one of the most harmful ~ 
things we have on the stock market, 
and if that is not stopped it will doom = 
the open market. That means packers — 
will pay us whateyer they please. The — 
packers tell the, farmers that they 
save them some $20 on a carload, but 
they do not tell you that you lose from 
$150 to $200 on a carload. The letter 
would be too long to explain it all, but ~ 


these are facts. 
P. E. DE VRIES. 
‘Sioux County, Iowa. 
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4Continued from page 8) 

rley, perhaps the.less said the 
It may be stated, however, 
jn this decade Iowa did not pro- 
enough grain to supply the brew- 
distillers of the state. 
production of rye and oats in- 
steadily. 

g agriculture prospered thru- 
> Civil war decade. It could not 
put do so. Settlers came in rap- 
to take possession of the rich, 
land. Agricultural machinery 
st being introduced. The rail- 
ere fast coming into the state, 
eastern markets easily accessi- 
Jowa was not invaded by hostile 
x3 nor disrupted with inter-civil 
as was Missouri. Her people 
ed all the benefits that come to 
: thru war and endured none of 
~ {he horrors. True, Iowa more than 
supp! the quota of soldiers to the 
























‘vederal army and many homes were 
‘made eheerless and lonely thru the 
oss of father, husband and brother. 
‘But the people of Iowa felt the cause 
| was worthy of the sacrifice, and when 
gach is the case sorrow and loss have 
| their compensation. Secretary Shaffer 
"by various literary flourishes. attempts 
| teshow how prosperous Iowa was. In 
“fis report for 1864, page 3, he writes: 
| “The early and latter rains refreshed 
‘fhe greater portion of the land, and 
abe blessings crown the year 
‘with joy, and fill the land with joy, 
® af fill the land with fatness.” What 
® ore could a state ask than that? 

amidst this prosperity we hear 
i The economic causes 
| which gave birth to the Granger move- 
“ment began to take shape in this 
‘peiod. When the natural highways 
































| war, the farmers of the state were left 
tothe tender mercies of the relentless 
| gmblers in railroad stocks. The 
freight charges were sometimes three 
| times as high as the cost of producing 
fam products. The lawmakers of the 

_ state felt that altho it would not be 

| advisable to pass any legislation that 

| ttight prove adverse to railway devel- 
| opment, yet freight rates ought to be 
modified, unjust discrimination forbid- 

den, and exorbitant rates moderated. 

Here we have the situation which 

® brought about railway regulation in 
& the state. 
@ Ihave mentioned ‘something of the 
loss caused by hog cholera and foot 
Tot among sheep. The Colorado po- 
tato beetle seems to have. prospered 
| in this decade. The climate of Iowa 
| aad the variety of potatoes raised | 
| Siited him exactly, so he decided to 
» Temain. 

#@ Animmense army of grasshoppers 
P itvaded Iowa in 1867. They arrived | 
qo late in the season to get any herb- 
age, but not too late to lay a plentiful 

Supply of eggs. They hatched in the 
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“Spring. Nearly all the wheat, oats, 


| barley and vegetables in Boone county 
@ Were cut off by them. In Sioux town- 
@ ‘tip they destroyed nearly all the 
@ Wheat. In Madison county the wheat 
_ 0D was reduced nearly one-half. In 
~ 4 500,000 bushels of wheat was lost 
thru the grasshoppers of that year. 
| When the Civil war period opened 
tens of thousands of productive work- 
8 left their positions in civil life, yet 
industry did not miss them. Women, 
_ Roys, incoming settlers, and machines 
took their places; and production con- 
' timed to increase at a more rapid rate 
| sal ever before. When war was over 
4 Breat majority of the soldiers came 
 *acK and again filled their positions 
Wt civil life. No disturbance of in- | 
‘dustry: followed. 
et it be kept in mind that this dec- 
is in the era of commercial agri- 
mture. Farm machinery has super- 
hand implements. Agricultura] 
machinery is increasing rapidly and 
becoming more and- more efficient. 
Value of farm machinery | in- 
d $2,500,000 from 1863 to 1865. 
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- tothe, ocean were elosed by the Civil | 





State fair at Des Moines in | - 


1867, there were no less than 379 en- 
tries of the several classes allotted to 
farm tools and machinery. 

This Civil war decade is an interest- 
ing chapter in the agricultural history 
of Iowa for the following reasons: 

1. It marks a rapid transition from 
hand to machine methods in farming. 

2. Strenuous efforts were made to 
make Iowa a sorghum sugar producing 
state. : 

3. The rapid rise and decline of the 
sheep industry. 

4. The rapid spread of railroads 
thruout the state which opened the 
markets of the east to Iowa farm 
products. 

5. The steady growth 
wheat and cattle production. 

6. The transition towards the end of 
the decade to a more diversified sys- 
tem of farming. : 

7. The high production with low 
prices in 1869 and 1870 which was re- 
sponsible for the rapid increase of ten- 
ancy, and which brought into exist- 
ence grievances which in turn helped 
to make the farmers staunch advo- 


| cates of the Granger movement. 


TI have stated that the return of the 
soldiers to civil life caused no dis- 
turbance in industry. Yet their re- 
turn to agricultural pursuits was no 
doubt one of the many factors which 
helped to inerease production in the 
‘Jatter part of the decade to such an 
extent that prices for farm produce 
became very low. Encouraged by the 
high prices during the war and still 
existing at its close, farmers borrowed 
money to buy more land and machin- 
ery. When prices fell many farmers 
were unable to pay imterest on money 
borrowed, and were forced to have the 
mortgages on their farms foreclosed. 
This period marks the beginning of 
the farmers’ movement in Iowa. 





Soybeans Versus Clover 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me how soybeans com- 
pare with clover as 2 soil builder?” 

Judging from experiments at Ames, 
we would say that soybeans don’t 
amount to much as a soil builder, un- 
less the whele crop is plowed under. 
The trouble with all of the annual 
legumes is that they do not have a 
sufficient root system to add much 
fertility to the soil. What we need for 
soil building is the deeper rooted leg- 
umes. Alfalfa, red elover and sweet 
clover are all far superior to soybeans 
for soil building purposes. 


of corn, | 





























































with Less Weight 


Weighing but 4700 ths., the Rock Island Model F Tractor 
develops 18 H. P. on drawbar, 35 H. P. on the belt—more 
than enough power to handle any job on the average 
sized farm. It pulls 3 or 4 moldboard bottoms, 8 or 10 
dise sod plews, 15 te 20 disc cylinder plows, 16-ft. com- 
bine. On the belt it handles a 28’ separator, the larger 
silo fillers, shellers, and even operates economi 
such small power machinery as sawing outfits. 

The Rock Island is powerful, light, durable, economi- 
cal on fuel and easy to handle. 


Rock ISLAND 


mat F TRACTORS te 


18-35 15-25 


The high compression motor with its special head 
guarantees plenty of pewer with a minimum fuel con- 
sumption. This pewer is transmitted to the werk 
through one of the mest simple transmissions ever de- 
signed—only 14 gears, while others use nearly twice as 
many. It has actually developed over 82 per cent of its 
belt power on the drawbar. 

The Rock Island is easy to handle. Levers are oper- 
ated hy driver in his normal position. Fivoting seat 
spring on right hand side, easy steering device worm and 
gear type, easy hitch, high clearance. 

Dust-proof transmission, all shafts heat-treated— 
long life; positive gear train, frictionless bearings, forged 
steel gears, machime cut and heat treated; Hyatt and 
Timken bearings; lubrication simple and efficient. 
Burns kerosene or distillate. 

For 74 years the Rock Island Plow Company has man- 
ufactured high grade implements and the name “Rock 
Island” guarantees a tractor of quality and efficiency. 

This high powered, efficient, economical Rock Island 
traetor is described in our booklet WF9. Write for copy. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 
BROCK ISLAND, ILL. 













































When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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are oO as 
The best part about 
$2,530.07 Net - mi _ O j Semi-Solid Butter- 
s from 406 Hens in | RETESET Sa ats i milk is thatitis not e 
one year. an extracostin hog 
Egg income v raising. Feeders , 
$2,515.21 - r 
Fowl income ae wee ee j 
1,340.61 larly have no : 
Total, $3,855.82 Ce ee eer, soos from 
Feed Cost Necro. 
$1,325.75 ae 
NET, $2,530.07 ¢/] | e They also get more 
rapid and more 
A / J %{ 4 pe | A .«! | economical gains 
Let us Send you and get their hogs 
“FEEDFA X” to market before 
No. 4 Milk qualifications and where to find them. Milk must be ero as 
No obligation, palatable. Palatability determines the éxtent to which Poultry 
<< the and Hogs will eat or drink of it, without being driven to 
it by hunger. It must be economical to buy, and it must » 
THIS be profitable to feed. THIS 
V Strictly Modern \ Each one of the three standard forms of Semi-Solid Butter- / Strictly Modern \. : 
Way, is the ONLY milk contains all three of those qualifications. Each one / Way, is the ONLY 
clean way, also most \ produces its individual effect upon the digestive system / clean way, also most 
Economical and profit. of both Poultry and Hogs. 100% ible and / Reonomical and 
able way to feed assimilable. No fib#®, no waste, ALL LK. able way to 
COD-LIVER-OIL Buy it from your Dealer by the barrel for economy. MOLA 5 SE s 
: - CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. A 
= i ¢ 4750 SHERIDAN ROAD CHICAGO ~ r 4 
2 ~ ati 3 5 sr en ie Feedfax”* 4 Monthly ® je 
y Name x i 
ors = i f Address 3 > 


“If you want “FEEDFAX” No. 4 also, Mark here Cy} 




















































“What moistens the lips and what 
brightens the eye, 

What calls back the past like a 
Thanksgiving pie?” 


O THE invitation reads, bidding 
7 folks to a different kind of a par- 
ty. And what novel invitations! 
They are wedge-shaped pieces of card- 
board with brown wrapping paper past- 
ed on top to simulate pumpkin pie. 
The invitation is penned on the out- 
side, or the brown paper-may be at- 
tached with narrow ribbon at the 
point, making a flap to cover the writ- 
ing underneath. So, fares forth the 
pie wedge, advance agent of a menu 
party! And, each stunt or game 
played during the party further sug- 
gests some dish on a groaning Thanks- 
giving dinner table. 

When the guests assemble, several 
slips of paper apiece are distributed to 
the girls, each slip bearing an incom- 


plete quotation regarding a particular 
food. These cards have the key word 


omitted as, for instance, “——— is the 
staff of life,’ and the absent word is 
“bread.” “One man’s —— is another 


man’s poison,” with this card adding . 


“meat” to the menu. “I have other 
—— to fry,” leaves “fish” to be filled 
in. The men are given illustrations of 
foods cut from ads and each man must 
determine the edibles which his sev- 
eral pictures represent. Then much 
general swapping of dishes may en- 
sue, and the couple who finally turn 
up with the best menu for either a 
breakfast, or lunch, or dinner, ar- 
ranged from their combined quotation 
cards and illustrations, gain five 
points each toward the evening’s 
grand prize. (Additional “food” quota- 
tions can be easily picked from any 
proverbs or maxims book in a library.) 

Thus-the ice, under all this scramble 
of menus, will have been broken and 
melted away before the hostess calls 
her guests to the dining room where 
each lady’s grocery list must be re- 
plenished in anticipation of the ban- 
quet. The girls are seated at the ta- 
ble, each receiving a decorated book- 
let with pencil attached. and in- 
seribed, “Grocery list.” When made 


’ daintily, these will be carried home as 


favors, and if both men and girls are 
seated, the booklets may become 
place cards, bearing the name of a 
girl and the man to sit at her right. 
Given the signal, the man begins to 
whisper edibles, starting with “A” to 
his partner, who puts them on her 
grocery list. Such foods are arti- 
chokes, apples, almonds and apricots. 
On second signal, the men progress 


-a@ seat to the right and dictate a “B” 


list to the next “lister.” Bread, buns, 
bananas and—blueberries are thought 
of. The progression of men players 
continues till each letter of the alpha- 
bet has been considered. Finally the 
girl with the longést correct total list 


gains five points and names the man 


who has helped her most as the other 
five-points winner. 
Prize Recipes Take Skill 

Then for cooking the particular 
dishes on the menu! The first stunt 
will refer to the soup. Guests’ march 
in pairs around a large circle chalked 
on the floor. Four squares have been 
outlined at points on the line of march 
and whenever music for marching 
suddenly stops, players caught in 
these squares are “in the soup” and 
must step out of the game. The win- 
ning couple gain five points each. 

Next comes “Stuffing the turkey,” 
and to this end little turkeys cut from 
brown paper are distributed and each 
guest writes on his bird as many parts 
of its anatomy as he can think of in 
ten minutes. The paper turkey be- 
comes well stuffed with words like 
“drumstick,” “wishbone,” and “wing,” 
written in every direction. The two 
longest lists gain five points each. 

“Scalloped Corn” is a lively race in 
which a piece of string bordered with 
kernels of corn is laid out on the floor 
in scallops for each player. The ob- 
ject is to walk the line of string while 
picking up corn with left hand, pass- 
ing it to right hand kernel by kernel, 
without losing one’s balance. He wins 


who reaches the end of his line first, 
thus gaining five points. 
“Interrogation Salad” is a combina- 


Thanksgiving Menu Inspires 
| Festivities 





tion of materials and, like any good 
salad, must be well mixed. Each 
guest writes a sensible question and - 
an equally intelligent answer. The 
questions: are collected and _ stirred, 
and so are the answers. Guests draw 
one of each and must read them aloud. 
“What is your favorite food?’ queries 
one slip, and “A permanent wave and 
a henna rinse,” comes the answer. 


“Plum Pudding” tops the Thanksgiv- 
ing menu and the hostess presides 
over its making. She holds a round 
pudding bowl for each guest to drop 
a forfeit into. These ingredients in- 
clude ties, pins, etc., and each player 
in turn is blindfolded and draws one 
of these plums from the pudding. 
Having watched the pudding made, 
from the “feel” of the article he must 
determine what it is and call out the 
name of the owner, who responds 
from some part of the room. If he 
succeeds in locating her while still 
blindfolded, he returns the plum to 
her and adds three points to his own 
score. If he fails, he must join the 
chorus who attempt to sing the words 
“Little Jack Horner” to any popular 
tune the winners suggest. 


In “Recipes for Thankfulness,” a 
point toward the prize is offered each 
guest who writes a recipe using the 
letters of his name in turn for the ini- 
tial letters of each word. Fred Snow’s 























“ingredients may 
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include “Fun, » 
mance, eats, dates”; and “sleep, nop. 
sense, ornaments, water.” 


Games to Fill In 


The pep characterizing a succesgfy} 
party delights any hostess yet oftey 
speeds stunts up and leaves a ten go 
fifteen-minute vacancy before refresh. 
ments are served. These games make 
appropriate fill-in: 

Futures in Foods—Each player or 
players in groups follow vari-colored 
cords to “The Sign of the Pumpkin, 
where fortunes are told.” After de 
vious ramblings thru many rooms, the 
cords terminate with “small muslin 
bags for each player, and written o 
pumpkin cut-outs attached are quaint | 
fortunes: 

To a tiny bag of tea, “A spinster 
you will surely be, so just console 
yourself with tea.” 

To a bag of sugar, “Your happiness 
will be complete, for you will wed a 
maiden sweet.” 

To salt, “You’ll wed a man of ster 
ling worth, the salt—as we should say 
—of earth.” 

To @ miniature tin of baking pow 
der, “You’ll win a wife both good and 
wise,- and in the world you'll surely 
rise.” 

To rice, “Your wedding bells will 
echo_soon, then heigh ho for the hon- 
eymoon.” ‘ 

A‘bag of flour, “Great joy will sure 
ly be your dower, you’ll find a bride 
fair as a flower.” 

Sage, “To wed a wise man is your 
fate, which gift of sage doth indicate.” 

Meal, “Your bride ‘will know the 
cooking art; her toothsome meals will 
win your heart.” 

Pepper, “A peppery mate you'll sure 
ly find, a man who likes to speak his — 
mind.” — 

Ginger, “Quite capable your bride 
will be, for ginger means efficiency.” 

Cereal, “You’ll wed a farmer, it is 
plain, and live amid the fields of 
grain.” 

Spices, “Your sweetheart’s change 
able but - nice, _variety’s of life the 
spice.” 

Bread crumbs, “A gentleman you'll 
surely wed, your better half will be 
well bred.” 

Beans, “A learned spouse your life 
will crown, for she will come from 
Boston town.” ; 

Scouring sand, “You soon will weda | 
man of grit, that he has sand eX © 
presses it.” i 

Soap powder, “Your wife will scrub — 
from morn till night, to keep your cot 
tage clean and bright.” 

“Market Basket” lists may be typed 
beforehand and passed out to the 
guests who must fill in the name of 
the food suggested by each descrip 
tion: 

Emblem of silence (oyster). 

A letter of the/alphabet (pea). 

An imitation reptile (mock turtle). 

A famous town in Belgium ( 
lon) # : 
(Continued on page 19) 
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When and Where You Want It 


ed a able farm motor. 
S IT water for the stock, or for the house? Here it is, 
right where you want it, when you want it, and 
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ure Pn Te That is the value of electric pumping equipment. The 
” sag Rance tots > ~agaaa extreme simplicity of electric motor operation with auto- 
matic control makes it almost anticipate your wants. 























our 
= Thereisno hand pumping and carrying, nothingto watch 
will or supervise. Turn a faucet or press a switch and you 
re. get water—all you can use. 
his i 
RS é When farmers have worked with G-E electric equip- 
y.” A General Electric motor applied to ment they realize what it was that they had always 
is a pump jack saves the hard work of ee 
ot drawing water. lacked on the farm—electricity. 
ge- e 
he Tune in on WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO 
ip Bay (Oakland), for the General Electric Weekly Farm Program. 
“ 77 | 
: A a 
: Senos, Sen can be ater cannd Ask your Power Company 
‘ If your farm is on or near an electric power line, ask the 

; power company for a copy of the new G-E Farm Book which 

: explains more than 100 uses for electricity on the farm. 
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Will your boots stand this? 


Think of the punishment your boots must 
take—scuffing over concrete feeding floors, 
scraping through ice and mud! 

In the Blue Ribbon testing laboratories a 
machine presses rubber against swiftly revolv- 
ing emery—very much like holding a boot 
against a grinding wheel. The rubber in some 
footwear chafes away at the rate of 4/5” per 
hour. The standard for ‘‘U. S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
Rubber is 1/5’ per hour. No wonder they 
outwear others! 


The 300-farmer test 


All told, Blue Ribbon footwear must pass 12 
laboratory tests. On top of that, 300 farm 
workers help us check up Blue Ribbon wear 
in the hard grind of actual service. They wear 
cross-mated boots—a ‘‘U. S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
Boot on one foot and a competing boot on the 
other. By watching these results we make 
certain that Blue Ribbon Boots outwear 
others! 


Make this test yourself 


Twist a “U.S,” Blue Ribbon Boot. Then let go 
and watch it snap back! It’s as live and elastic 
as a rubber band. You can stretch a strip cut 
from the upper more than five times its own 
length! Where constant bending cracks in- 
ferior footwear this rubber stands up! 











“U.S.” Rubbers 
Whatever type you prefer—you’ll find it in 
“U.S.” Rubbers—a style for every shoe. 









“U.S.” Galosh 


You'll be glad to wear this sturdy, good- 
looking arctic anywhere. It has a long-wearing 
gray or red sole and the finest quality cash- 
merette upper. Fleece lining for extra warmth. 
4- and 5-buckle heights, 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 


(all-rubber arctic) 
Red upper. Gray sole. Four or five buckles. 
The most useful shoe on the farm. Slips right 
over your leather shoes. Kicks off in a jiffy. 
Washes clean like a boot. Made of the ““U,S.” 
Blue Ribbon rubber, it is built to give you the 
longest wear you ever got from an overshoe. 





5 MILES—in a single day many a farmer averaged that in his 
2 daily work in a recent test made by the National Society for 
Foot Health. Whether you walk that much, or not, you know how 
you depend on your feet. That is why you will be glad to learn 
that you can now get better rubber boots and overshoes than you 
ever had before. 

Anybody who has ever put a hog in a dipping vat, or cleaned out a 
barn, or watered the stock on a cold winter’s night, knows a farmer 
can’t have foot comfort without good boots to keep his feet warm 
and dry. 

Today’s ‘‘U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon Boots have no superior for fit. So 
naturally you don’t feel nearly so tired at the end of the day. 

But best of all, this new comfort is teamed up with longer wear. 
We make the new “U.S.” Blue Ribbon merchandise to outwear any 
other rubber footwear under similar conditions of service. We force 
it to pass 12 separate tests before offering it to you—we know what 
it will do. There isn’t any guesswork. When we say, ‘‘ Wear today’s 
‘U.S.’ Blue Ribbon rubber boots and overshoes and you will get more 
wear ’’—we are telling the absolute truth—tested and proved. 


Longer wear—this tells why 


In the “‘U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon testing laboratories a machine presses rub- 
ber against swiftly revolving emery—very much like holding a boot 
against a grinding wheel. The rubber in some footwear chafes away 
at the rate of 4/5'' per hour. The standard for ‘‘U. S.’”’ Blue Ribbon 
Rubber is 1/5'"' per hour. No wonder many farmers say these amazing 
Blue Ribbon Boots outwear others! 


United States Rubber Company 








“U.S.” Gaytees 


Gaytees is the trade-marked name of the new 
tailored overshoes made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. Beautifully designed. 
New styles, new patterns, new fabrics. Smart 
as a Paris slipper. See them! 

Also a complete line of overshoes with 
Kwik-glide fasteners. 

Of course, for women’s use around the farm, 
nothing will ever beat the trim “U. S.”’ cloth- 
top, buckle galosh. 


BLUE RIBBON 


heavy footwear 





“U. S.’’ Blue Ribbon Boots 


Red or black uppers. Gray soles. Three 
lengths—knee, medium, hip. Any judge of 


footwear can recognize the super-quality the “ 


instant he sees and handles these boots. You’¥ 
notice the liveness of the uppers, the tough, 
oversize soles. And every point where wear 
is greatest is heavily reinforced by from 4 to 
11 layers of Blue Ribbon rubber. 


FREE BOOK! The Car 
of Farmers’ Feet 


Every farmer who wants comfortable, 
healthy feet should get this free book. 
Written by Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, Podi- 
atrist, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Association for Foot Health, it 
discusses such problems as bunions, 
corns, ingrown nails, chilblains, cal- 
louses, fallen arches, how to care for 
itching feet, and many precautions 
that lead to health and comfort for 
those 25-miles-a-day feet of yours. 

It also tells how to greatly increase 
the life of your rubber footwear by 
following a few simple rules. Write 
for “‘The Care of Farmers’ Feet’’— 
address United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Dept. 111, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 
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KS FOR CHILDREN 





Stories for the 
children to read 
for and to themselves and help to 
fill the days of childhood with 
happy memories. 
Illustrated. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


COAT TALES FROM THE POCKETS 
OF THE HAPPY GIANT — 
Illustrated. — Net, $1.00, postpaid. 





By Frances Joyce Farnsworth 


BABY 
HIPPO’S 
JUNGLE 

JOURNEY 


Astonishing 
tales of Baby 
Hippo and i : 
other interesting creatures of the 
jungle. Illustrated. 

Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


MR. POSSUM VISITS THE Z00 


Illustrated. 
Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
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COLDS™* 


Take HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE. 
Stops a cold in one day because it 
the four necessary ing in one: 
ecks the 

the bowels, (4) Tones 


’S CASCARA- QUININE 


Bee Fh 








A part of the foot (sole). 

Country of the crescent (Turkey). 

A well known English author 
(Lamb). , 

To shrink from danger (quail). 

Emblem of stupidity (goose). 

A cause for tears (onion). 

Toes not found on man or beast 
(potatoes). 

Jack Horner’s prize (plum). 

When I see a mouse (ice cream—I 
scream). 

Brightest of all cake (sunshine). 

Token of peace (olive). 

Slang candy (O fudge). 

Historian’s delight (dates). 

“Pie Pictures” are drawn on a sheet 
of paper pinned to the wall, by players 
who are blindfolded and work with 
black and yellow crayons. The fin- 
ished drawings should each represent 
a pumpkin pie. 

“Help Yourself’ gives 
chance at some actual food. Each 
player in turn is blindfolded and led 
to the table where he cuts himself a 
piece from a real pumpkin pie, wield- 
ing a blunt knife and using one hand 
only. Of course, he must eat the pie 
while still blindfolded, and the size 
of the piece depends upon his own 
ability, An oilcloth bib and a watch- 
ful hostess prevent spills and cas- 
ualties. 

“Pepper Sauce” is a “sell.” The 
hostess couples her guests into pairs, 
the two tallest, the two shortest, etc., 
giving them elaborate instructions to 
prepare a stunt, a dialogue, riddles, or 
some other entertainment for the 
crowd. At the end of five minutes 
guests are solemnly assembled, all on 
edge to get the trick over with. “Can 
you folks play Pepper Sauce?” asks 
the hostess. “No? Well, neither can 
I,” and none of the stunts are called 
for. 

Finally the evening refreshments 
are served and may include hot chick- 
en sandwiches, fruit jello salad, apple 
pie with whipped cream or ice cream, 
and coffee. 

Completing the menu party idea, 
the evening’s two grand prizes can 
well be orange paper tied packages 
containing the product of a recipe for 
which the hostess is noted. A cake, a 
jar of jam, or even a batch of cookies 
is appropriate.—Nettie Rand Miller. 


The Knife for the Job 


“TAHE right tool for the job,” should 

be the housewife’s slogan. Even 
such common articles as_ kitchen 
knives have their special uses. The 
best, knife for any purpose has a han- 


dle that is light, smooth and comforta- 
ble to use, and that will stand the 
wear of washing, and a blade ground 
to keep its edge. 

. Most women find that they need 
knives of various sorts to carry out 
their kitchen operations effectively. 
A knife with a long, tapering point 
and a flexible blade cuts tender cold 
meat, or bread, or delicate cake, in 
thin slices because it draws thru these 
foods with little pressure. A carving 
knife is shorter in the blade, sturdier 
and less pliable. The knife for odd 
jobs, such as chopping parsley, onions 
or other vegetables, cutting up fowl or 
trimming fat from meat, is smaller 
and has a short, heavy blade. 

Paring knives may be large or small 
but they need keen blades to remove 
skin from vegetables and fruits with 
the least possible waste. And they 
need sharp points to take out imper- 
fections in fruits and vegetables. 

Spatulas, like large, flexible palette 
knives, such as artists use, are also 
useful knives for the kitchen. Use 
those with broad blades and slanting 
tips to turn meat balls, croquettes and 
griddle cakes as well as to scrape the 
pastry board or remove cookies or 
cakes from the baking sheet. Use a 
narrow, flexible spatula to. scrape 
bowls clean after mixing cakes, to ice 
cakes, to remove muffins from tins, 
and to remove jellies from molds. 

A pair of scissors, also, has many 
uses in the kitchen. Assign them to a 
definite place and keep them there 
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Not only delicious 
but there's lots of 
energy in KARO 


OM the calories in food we get energy to 
work hard. 

Karo is not only a delicious food—but it has 
great energy value. 

There are 120 calories per ounce in Karo. 

Karo immediately supplies muscular energy. 

No digestive effort is required as in the case 
of many other staple foods. 

Karo has almost twice the energy value of 
eggs, lean beef, weight for weight—and it costs 
less money, too. 

Serve lots of delicious Karo—to the entire 
family—especially for the children. 

Keep them all strong, healthy and happy. 
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5 ener you buy any washer, the first question you 
should ask yourself is, “Can I depend upon this ma- 
chine to do my work as I want it done year after year?” 


You are invited to “Ses —™— merged type) which 
compare the Haag THE WASHER makes it impossible 
Vortex — either the pal pay et gh ars to damage even the 
electric or gasoline- sosking hand lightest and daintiest 


engined Ownpower 
model—with any 
other washer you 


have ever used or pucavycoppertub.nickel equal thoroughness 
seen. You will warpingandbiistering.” — and does it quickly 
$ kl see that it is Safety wringer has soft ANS 5 
quickly rubber rolls whichdo not and easily : 
built so. do extrente- “Sis. gon, Your nearest Hes 
ly heavy work for.a raghited, oil-less bronze = 8 
Ifetime. Ie isthe re- Satietiad ime sak: dealer will gladly do 
sult of 17 years’ ex- THE MOTOR Leesnmbier ge en 
perience in building Butlt-in, | 4-cycle. _ air-  paleeangaeiemeeirgt | 
cooled. Briggs & Stiame, Vortex— free of all 


the finest, most du- 
rable and safest 


washers money and portioning of garaline also arrange conven- 
skill can produce. gavin.” ient payments which 
The Haag Vortex andsureiy. auickty you will never miss. 
hasthe patented Haag needed: Doce not leak oll. If you don’t know his 
safety agitator (sub- Mee nase address, write 


HAAG SROTHERS COMPANY, PEORIA, ILL. 
~ pronounced Haig 





{ VoRTEX 





gasoline engine. Reliable 
trou bie-free, powerfui 
and economical. 


\ac 


gas 





fabrics. Yet it cleans 
the heaviest and dir- 
tiest garments with 


obligation. He will 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’. Farmer. 





EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS! 


AUTOMATIC 


ALL RUBBER 


Ay? $198 







ge. 


penny back at once. 
so order q 


ONLY 


Greatest WOMEN’S Overshoe 


had to be buffed 
Women’s All Rubber 


These are all rubber outside, friction lined and 


medium weight. They are easily washed and 
absolutely . Tobe worn over shoes with 
low heels — alf 
sizes, 8}4 te 7 No, 490-Low. Heel: 





<A 
ome 


SEND NO MONEY Pov scxt2>-p27 
- in advance. Just 
your order by letter or postal. _We’'ll send 
at.once by parcel post ON APPROVAL. Pay 
postman only price marked and a few cents 
If you don’t say it’s the biggest, 


bargain you ever saw, we will send eve 
The supply is limited, 


Value 
JERSEY TOP 


$198 


OVERSHOES 











Bargains in America! 
First quality automatic gaiters which retail for $4.00 and more, made by the best manufacturers in 
America. We —? all their surplus stock, and in order to sell these at ‘special prices the names 


We guarantee them to be perfect. and to give absolute satisfaction. 


Women’s Cleth Top 
Top is black woolmix » lined with warm 
light colored fleece. * 

. Automatic fasteners open and close in a 


finished 
jify. No. eee ck Heel- $1.98 


. No. Haif sizes, 2}4 to 8. 














Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


. 





Except when announcement is 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 


made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 








duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 7 


The Prayers of Paul 


(Notes on the Sabbath School -Les- 
son for November 25, 1928. Acts, 20: 
36-38; Romans, 1:8-10; Ephesians, 1: 
15:23; 3:14-21; I Thessalonians, 1:2-5. 
Printed—Acts, 20:36-38; Ephesians, 1: 
15-16; 3:14-21.) 


“And when he had thus spoken, he 
kneeled down and prayed with them 
all. (37) And they all wept sore, and 
fell on Paul’s neck and kissed him, 
(38) sorrowing most of all for the 
word which he had spoken, that they 
should behold his face no more. And 
they brought him on his way unto the 
SR: 5.5 

“(15) For this cause I also, hav- 
ing heard of the faith in the Lord 
Jesus which is among you, and the 
love which ye show toward all the 
saints, (16) cease not to give thanks 
for you, making mention of you in my 
prayers. ... 

*(14) For this cause I bow my 
knees unto the Father, (15) from 
whom every family in heaven and 
on earth is named, (16) that he 
would grant you, according to the 
riches of his glory, that ye may be 
strengthened with power through his 
Spirit in the inward man; (17) that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts 
through faith; to the end that ye, be- 
ing rooted and grounded in love, (18) 
may be strong to apprehend with all 
the saints what is the breadth and 


| length and height and depth, (19) and 


to know the love of Christ which pass- 
eth knowledge, that ye may be filled 
unto all the fulness of God. 

(20) Now unto him that is able to 


| do exceeding abundantly above all 


that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us; (21) unto 


| him be the glory in the church and in 





Christ Jesus unto all generations for- 
ever and ever. Amen.” 





Spiritual leaders are persons of 
prayer. Paul is an outstanding ex- 
ample of this historic fact. His epis- 


| tles abound in prayers for individuals 


| ed others to pray. 








and for churches. Other references 
show that prayer was as much a part 


of his life as was his food. He asked 
for the prayers of others. He exhort- 
While there are 
but few references to his private hab- 
its of prayer, manifestly he could not 
pray so naturally and so spiritually un- 
less his individual life were saturated 
with the spirit and acts of prayer. His 
many prayers for others would return 
in blessing upon his own soul. “He 
that watereth shall be watered.” 

The lesson text in the Acts gives a 
picture of Paul at prayer with the of- 
ficials of the churches in Asia. After 
three years of arduous labor in and 
around Ephesus, the apostle left that 
city in the spring of A. D. 57, shortly 
after the passover. He went into Mac- 
edonia, from there to Greece, and on 
to Corinth, where he stayed three 
months. While at Corinth he wrote 
his Epistle to the Galatians and the 
great Epistle to ‘the Romans. 
Corinth he goes again to Philippi, 
where he stayed for the passover of 
58. He crosses to Troas, observes the 
Lord’s Supper with the church, and 
goes from there to Miletus, where he 
sends for the elders. 

Miletus was thirty miles from Ephe- 
sus. Here the elders came to him, and 
he spent much time in exhortations. 
He reminded them of his own labors 
and sacrifices, foretold to them yet 
greater afflictions awaiting him, and 
predicted ravages of the Ephesian 


flock by false shepherds. These bio- 








From — 








| graphical notices and the predictions 


are made a background for a diregt 


charge to the elders to feed and to ‘a 


oversee the church of God. The gli. 
max of the important meeting came 
when Paul knelt in prayer with thege 
church officials. What a prayer it 
must have been? No word of it is re. 
corded, but, like his written supplica. 
tions, -it was filled with thanksgiving, 
spiritual intuitions, petitions for the 


| welfare of the elders and the churches, 
' and with such affecting personal asso. 
| ciations as would touch the emotions 


of the men bowed around him. The 
effect of the prayer on these leaders 
was to endear Paul to them. They 
must have felt his power with God, 
and his love for them. This scene of 
Paul and the elders at prayer ought 


to be a reminder to pastors and church * 


officials to meet often in prayer. 
traditional 


The 
prayer meeting of the 


| church might be revived and made of 


great power if Paul’s spirit of prayer 
were in the souls of Christian people. 
With sorrowing hearts and_ tear- 
stained cheeks the elders walked down 
to the harbor with Paul, saw him on 
the ship, waved him a final farewell, 


| and turned to their home city. Never 


from their minds weuld go the tone 
and words of Paul in his last prayer 
with them. 

As Paul’s last words to the Ephe- 
sian elders were a prayer, so his first 
words to the Christians at Rome in 
his epistle were a prayer. Immedi- 
ately after his salutation he writes, 
“First, I thank my God through Jesus 
Christ for you all,” etc. While Paul 
had no present part as yet in evangel- 
izing of the great city, yet he was 
sincerely grateful for what others had 
done, and he was contributing a spirit- 


| ual service by continually praying for 
| the Romans, 


He longed to go to Rome 
on a missionary errand, and was ask- 
ing God constantly to make this pos- 
sible. This reference shows that his 
life was under the guidance of God. 
He would wait God’s time. With Paul 
prayer was a means of knowing God’s 
guidance in life. There could be no 
prosperity in his efforts without the 
leadership of God. i 

Paul did eventually go to Rome, 
but he went as a prisoner about A. D. 
60. He had been in bonds in Caesarea 
for two years. Unable to secure an 
impartial trial there, he appealed unto 
Caesar. While on his journey, he was 
the means of saving the people of the 
ship from death. Arriving at Rome, 
he spent two years as a prisoner in his 
own hired house. During this time he 
wrote four epistles, one of which was 
to the Christians at Ephesus. 

This epistle contains a rapid survey 
of the wonders of God’s grace from 
the eternal choice to the final heritage 
of God. The very fact that Paul could 
write such sublime and mysterious 
truths to these Christians indicated 


their spiritual capacity. He proceeded | 


from this vision to a prayer of thanks- 
giving for their faith in the Lord Je 
sus and their love for all the saints. 
These are two most commendable and 
essential elements in Christians. He 
assures the Ephesians that he is pray 
ing for them unceasingly. His burde 
is that the Christians may have 4 
spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of God, that with hearts 
eyes opened they may appreciate the 
hope that God has in His saints, the 
riches of His glory, in them, and the 
greatness of His power to make them 
contributors of His glory—a powe 
once manifested toward Christ in rais- 
ing Him from the dead, and exalting 
Him above all powers. It is this same 


power that is used in our new life @ 
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RADIO 


The radio is a marvelous 
thing. If you have never 
had the thrill of just turning 
a little knob and bringing 
into your home, loudly and 
clearly, the wonderful music 
of a dance orchestra, the 
beautiful strains of the pipe 
organ or a helpful educational 
talk, all from some far-distant 
City, you are missing one of 
the greatest things of to-day. 
There are many joyful winter 


_fadio hours ahead — don’t 


miss them! 

If you do not own a radio set 
Or the one you have is an 
early model, come to our 
“Farm Service’ Hardware 
Store for information and a 
trial of the latest kind. They 
are dependable, easy to take 
care of and so simple that 
they can be operated by the 
youngsters, Prices are more 
reasonable than ever, too. At 
a “Farm Service” store you 
are sure of getting real radio 
Satisfaction, both in complete 
outfits and supplies. Come 
in and ask us about them. 
Look for the “tag” sign on 
our window. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ Hardware Men 








Christ, from regeneration on to the 
ultimate glorification, when we shall 
be like Him. These prayers of Paul 
in Ephesians reveal his mental meas- 
urement of the possibilities of God’s 
hope in His people. If Christians are 
to contribute so much to God’s glory, 
how much in turn will they receive 
from Him while making this contribu- 
tion? 

The answer to this question is found 


in the second recorded prayer of the ' 


epistle, 3:14-21. He bows his knees 
unto the Father to ask for two essen- 
tial things: That Christians might 
have the inner strength given by the 
Holy Spirit, and that Christ may dwell 
in their hearts. Having the strength 
of the Holy Spirit and the indwelling 
Christ, they shall then be rooted and 
grounded in love, and shall be able to 
appreciate the measure of Christ’s 
love, and as an ultimate desire to be 
filled unto all the fulness of God. 

There are side-thoughts in this 
prayer as revealing as the main peti- 
tions. For example, the believing 
family, made up of angels and the re- 
deemed of heaven and earth, is one. 
It bears the name of our Father. Name 
stands for character. The resources 
of God are suggested by the size of 
His family. The measure of His giv- 
ing is according to the riches of His 
glory. Another implied truth is that 
the supreme need of the Christian is 
that of inner strength, and that this is 
supernaturally available. Emphasis in 
current thought is put on the power of 
man’s will. Human power alone will 
not do. Why magnify mental powers 
to the exclusion of spiritual strength? 
More progress in life will be made by 
spending the time needed for the culti- 
vation of will power in prayer to God 
for the strength of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart, and for the indwelling of 
Christ. 

It is also inferred in this prayer 
that love is the element to be desired. 
Love is the soil for Christian growth, 
the firm foundation for stability. Love 
is strength. Love gives vision to see 
the breadth of the love 
reaching to all humanity; the length 
of love concerning Christ, from eter- 
nity to eternity; the height of this 
love in the ultimate hope of Chris- 
tians.to attain; and the depth of the 
love, Freaching down to abandoned sin- 
ners and rescuing them from the miry 
clay of impurity. The apostle breaks 
off his imagination, a pure and spir- 
itual imagination, with an aspiration 
to know the unknowable. The ulti- 
mate of the Christian hope is to be 
filled with all the fulness of God. Now 
we are partakers of the Divine nature 
in regeneration and sanctification, but 
we are to be filled with God’s fulness 
of holiness, love and truth. 

Paul’s soul breaks forth in a doxol- 
ogy to God for His ability to do all 
these things. He is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all we ask, 
all we even think and can not put into 
language. How is this known? By 
the power already working in us, the 
experiences already possessed. All 
that we are to be is for God. “To him 


| be the glory in the church and in 


Christ Jesus unto all generations for 
ever and ever.” Thus are we to be 
His heritage, by contributing to His 
glory. The apostle pauses. Are these 
idle words? No. The assuring AMEN 
must have been spoken confidently 
and hopefully. 

The last reference to Paul’s prayers, 
given in the texts assigned, is record- 
ed in I Thessalonians. This prayer 
begins with Thanksgiving. This is 
characteristic of Paul’s prayers, and 
should be of all prayers. He thanks 
God for the lives of the Thessalonian 
Christians. He mentions their work 
of faith, labor of love, and patience of 
hope. Faith is the spiritual work, as 
Jesus exhorted (John, 6:27, 29), and is 
the expression of faith as James indi- 
cated (James, 2:18). The one who 
loves, labors sacrificially. And our 
hope is sustained in patience. The as- 
surance of faith, as manifested by the 


‘manner in which the Thessalonians re- 


ceived the gospel, and in which they 


in Christ,. 
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Vature's Best Coffee 
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WELLASTIc 


Elastic Rode. Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 
For Every Member of 
the Family 


There is health and comfort insurance 
for every member of the family in Vel- 
lastic Underwear. Fine cotton ribbed 
construction with soft inner fleece. 
Warmth without bulk. In all styles and sizes for men, 
women and children. 








__._BODYGARD Thermometer—handsome, practi- 

cal and accurate. Suitable for inside or outside 
use. Send us the name of your local underwear 
dealer, sign your own name and address clearly, and 
we will send you this useful gift absolutely free and 
postpaid. Write today. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
350 Broadway New York City 

















were living, was also a_ subject ot | 
Paul's thanksgiving. 

(These lesson notes were prepared 
by Rev. R. -W. Thompson, of West. Al- 
lis, Wis.) | 





Effect of Fright on Egg 
Production 


The mail planes flying low: at Cali- 
fornia airports are frightening chick- 
ens to such an extent that poultrymen 
have asked the Chamber of Commerce 
to endorse a law which will prevent 
planes from flying at an altitude of 
less than 1,000 feet. Low flying air- 
planes threaten disaster to poultrymen - 
adjacent to the airplane fields. While 
this is an exaggerated instance of the 
effect of fright on egg production, 
every poultryman should recognized 
that small frights also are a detriment 
to egg yield. A strange dog chasing +- 
the hens will stop a per cent of egg 
production and cause the miscarriage 
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QUALITY SHOES 
























Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 












of eggs. Strangers in the chicken 300 R 

house will disturb the laying hens. We er Rea iio Baths 
can’t see the result of fright or nérv- 

ousness in hens as plainly as we see 

it in cows since egg yield is always 

problematical and milk yield from day HOTEL MAGN US 
to day is uniform enough to determine 150 Rooms 100 Baths 
approximately the amount a cow would Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 

give if not disturbed, but we must for Your Comfort by 






admit that the effects of fright touch 
the pocket book.—H. W. A. 






EPPLEY HOTELS Co. 
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$10,000 


IN CASH PRIZES 
For the best letters on 
“Why it Pays to Buy Chicks 
From a Hatchery” 


Here's your chance to wi ,000 just for writing 
stoner. You can do Ay oe chance is as good as 
ag wo fi s easy. Just put down your reasons 
for hatch i There are scores of 
reasons bother of ing chicks 


satseage, allatonetime... = : 
ee rare Seay Sates wees 


even 
Talk to your friends and neighbors. Write to 
hatcheries for literature. The 

below will help. Send for it now. 


ize, but remember 


re are 








Read These Rules| 41 Big Cash 
2. Everybody eligible except Prizes 
batcherymen,theirem- “ 
ees and their families. re Re cate rma 
: 2ndPrize 2,000 
2. Letters not to exceed §00 ard Prize ‘ 
. Prize 500 
3. a eemeaeetnapes sth Prize 390 
We have permission to use Prize = 125 
= levy oundivoutaen. ned — “ _ 
s. Put your name and} *° 3 
address on upper - 
hand corner of each sheet. 
6. Mail letters to Contest 
itor, ign_Head- 
ac: rters, 705 Third ——________ 
ational Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


ee before February 

1929. 

Judges —— ounennce Sp wienese on March 
I, 929. In case tie each tying 

contestant wi be paid the ful amount of the 

Prize tied for. 


FOR GREATER PROFITS 
latchery Chicks 
Hatcheries that use this slogan are absolutely re- 
liable, can be depended epee to deliver exactly 
the quelity and breed of chicks you order, and 
will guarantee you a square deal. For your own 
protection, patronize only the hatcheries that dis- 

play this slogan. 
First step in winning a big cash prize. 
Mail this Coupon for FREE BOOK 











book shown — 
bags ay ee don oak 9 {000 to | 


| marking eggs, issued by the depart- 





Campaign Headquarters, 
11 Third National Blidg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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SHELLMAKER 


wr hens make 


EGGS 


Builds Shell—Grinds 
Feed—Makes Layers! 
SHELLMAKER s-u-r-e 
ome out the eggs! Starts 
hens to laying in a hurry. 
Gets them to top laying 
form in a safe, natural way. 
Sharp and hard, its vigorous 
grin action on the giz- 
zard keeps glands active. 
_ well nourished. 

ore egg-making benefit 
from Jess teed. 


SHELLMAKER Develops 
Heavy Layers 2 ways: 

1. Hens, to lay, need shell- 

building mine (calcium). 

SHELLMAKER is 98% pure 

calcium! Released at just the 

fate needed. 


2. Its sharp, slow-wearing surfaces 

. oot ens feed unusually fine. Aids 

estion. Hens are healthier. Egg capac- 

ity greater! MORE AND 

BETTER EGGS GUAR- 
ANTEEDI! 

Buy From Your Dealert 
Insist on. having only 
SHELLMAKER! It’s 
better. Guaranteed. Costs 
less. Write for sample | 
and ik. 


WESTERN LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. B3, Omaha,Neb, 


NEW FARM LIGHT PLANTS— 
at BARGAIN PRICES ¥:*«"; 


a small 
quantity of a well known make of Farm Light 
Plant thet we are selling at less than cost. 
These plants are new, never having been 
used. Write for description and prices. 
VICTOR STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Dept. F. L. Rock Island, Illinois 











































liability as to eggs below grade stated 


| session such eggs are found. 


+inent place in his place of business a 





| The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to . 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 


Canada’s Egg Regulation 

The interest manifested in Iowa in 
buying and selling eggs on grade in- 
creases the interest in the regulations 
which are in effect in Canada for 
grading and marketing eggs. The law 
which was passed in Iowa last year 
provides for voluntary grading. In 
other words, it merely establishes a 
standard which must be complied with 
if these grades are used. In Canada 
the grading and marketing of eggs, as 
purchased from the consumer or sold 
to the retailer, is on a compulsory 
grading basis. It has resulted in Cana- 
dians eating an egg a day while peo- 
ple in the United States consume only 
about one-half as many. Undoubtedly 
if the work of grading and marketing 
of eggs grows in Iowa and surround- 
ing states, our laws and regulations 
will probably need to be changed. 
With this thought in mind we feel that 
our subscribers will be interested in 
the recent regulations for grading: and 























ment of agriculture, Ottawa, Canada: 

“Every case or container of eggs 
that is shipped or delivered by per- 
sons who receive eggs on consign- 
ment or buy eggs for resale shall be 
marked, labeled or tagged in conspic- 
uous block letters on both ends with 
the name of the class and grade of 
the eggs contained therein, according 
to the Canadian standards, providing 
that any producer or other person 
dealing in eggs may delegate his right 
to candle and grade to the first whole- 
saler or retail dealer to whom the eggs 
are shipped or delivered, in which 
case the markings, labelings, or tag- 
gings shall consist of the words ‘Un- 
graded eggs for shipment. only,’ ex- 
cept in the instance of shipments of 
carlots or more from one province to 
any other province within Canada, and 
provided that the provisions of. the 
regulation shall not apply to _ ship- 
ments or deliveries direct from pro- 
ducer to consumer. When cartons are 
packed in cases or other containers, 


both cases and cartons. shall be 
marked, labeled or tagged as afore- 
said. 

“Every case or container of eggs 


that is exposed, displayed or offered 
for sale by any person selling or de- 
livering eggs direct to consumers in a 
public place or manner shall be 
marked, labeled, tagged or accompa- 
nied in conspicuous letters with the 
name of the class and grade of eggs 
according to the Canadian standards. 

“Cases or containers of eggs 
marked, as prescribed in these regula- 
tions and examined at destination 
shall be considered to be properly 
marked when they contain not more 
than an average of six and one-half 
(64%) per cent below grade stated 
apart from breakage. Complaints to 
vendors, with respect to eggs below 
grade, shall be made to the vendor | 
within twenty-four hours of the re- | 
ceipt of such eggs. After the expira- 
tion of the said twenty-four hours the 


shall be upon the person in whose pos- 


“Every person who sells, offers or 
displays eggs for sale as a retailer 
shall cause to be displayed in a prom- 


card as may be prescribed setting 
forth classes and grades of eggs as de- 
fined by the Canadian standards. 

“No person shall ship eggs or cause 
eggs to be shipped or delivered or dis- 
played for sale in cases or containers 
which are marked or labeled or tagged 
with the name of any class or grade 
specified in these regulations unless 
the quality and weight of the eggs con- 
tained therein is equal to or better 





Prepared as carefully | ' 


as the food you eat 


for 
more 
eggs 
per hen 





In clean; sanitary, government-inspected slaughter houses 
— home of one of the world’s largest producérs of meat— 
Swift’s Meat and Bone Scraps are prepared. 

An almost unlimited supply of fresh meat and finest 
modern machinery enable Swift & Company to maintain 
uniform high quality in this indispensable supplement. 

Speed up your egg production, as successful poultrymen 
do! Use Swift’s Meat and Bone Scraps—clean, sweet, appe- 
tizing, easy to handle. Highly concentrated—quickly 
supplying the animal protein that brings large egg produc- 
tion and fast growth. ~ 

You can obtain Swift’s Meat and Bone Scraps from your 
local feed dealer. If you don’t know his name, write Swift 
& Company, Feed Dept., and address the office nearest you: 

Chicago, Ill. South Omaha, Neb. 

Kansas City, Kan. Sioux City, Iowa 

South St. Paul; Minn. North Portland, Ore. 

Ft. Worth, Texas Moultrie, Ga. 

Denver, Colo. National Stock Yards, Iil. 

South St. Joseph, Mo. Harrison Station, Newark, N. J. 


SWIFT’S 
Meaz 4x2 Bone Scra 











than such class and grade. 
“No person shall buy for sale or re- | 
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You Need 
This Book 
Get this free 
information 
‘| how to keep 
our chickens 
a healthy and 
prevent dea 
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sale, or expose, offer for sale, or sell 
which are unfit for human food. 

“apy inspector charged with the en- 
forcement of these regulations may 
enter any premises of conveyance to 

make examination of any case or con- 

tainer of ees suspected of being im- 
properly or falsely marked in violation 
of the provisions of these regulations 
or to ascertain the manner and extent 
to which the returns for eggs have 
peen apportioned in. accordance with 
the Canadian standards as required in 
regulation 10 of these regulations. 

“Any person violating any provision 
of this act (the Livestock and Live- 
stock Products Act, 1923), or of any 
regulation thereunder, shall be liable 
on summary conviction to a fine not 
“exceeding three hundred dollars, or to 
imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing three months, or to both fine and 
imprisonment. 

“Any person assaulting, obstructing 
or interfering with any officer in per- 
formance of his duty under this act, or 
refusing to allow any officer to enter 
any building or other premises, shall 
be liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding fifty dollars, or to 
imprisonment for any term not exceed- 
ing one month, or to both fine and im- 
prisonment.” 





Tapeworms Bother Chickens 


The post mortem examinations of 
poultry which have been held at many 
meetings of poultry buyers in all parts 
of the state shows that small tape- 
worms have been an important cause 
of trouble with poultry. Well advised 
poultry raisers state that there is evi- 
dence of more worms in poultry this 
year than ever before. 

The tapeworms which have been 
found in the greatest number are ex- 
ceedingly small in size. When the 
intestines are cut open the ‘inside 
walls must be closely examined to 
find the worms. When they are first 
found one would wonder that such a 
small parasite could do so much dam- 
age in keeping down the condition of 

‘the birds. However, when one consid- 
ers that they not only drain the nour- 
ishment of the chicken but inflame the 
walls of the intestine, then one can 
better appreciate why they do so much 
damage. 

Tapeworms live in the small intes- 
tines and their eggs pass out with 
droppings. Before they can _ infect 
poultry they must be eaten by an in- 
termediate host and undergo a partial 
development in its body. The inter- 
mediate hosts or carriers of tape- 
worms in chickens are snails, slugs, 
earthworms and flies. The partially 
developed tapeworms in the body of 
the intermediate host when eaten by 
fowls cause infestation with the tape- 
worms. Flies are able to carry the 
parasites considerable distances. It ts 
thought by many people that the large 
number of flies present during the 
Past summer may be largely respon- 
sible for the increased infestation of 
thickens with tapeworms. Accumula- 
tions of droppings provide flies with 
breeding places and a means of becom- 
ing infested with tapeworms. Snails, 
slugs and earthworms perpetuate the 
infestation over a limited area. 

- When a flock is found to be infested 
With tapeworms it is necessary to 
treat them in order to try and rid the 
birds of the parasites. Treatments 
are only relatively satisfactory in 
Many cases. Kamala, given in cap- 
 Sules in one gram doses, has given ex- 
cellent results in many cases. 
800d worm capsules will be found on 
the market. Another treatment which 
is recommended by the University of 
is consists of a gallon of a mix- 

ture of wheat and oats, to which has 
been added a small tablespoonful of 
concentrated lye. This mixture is al- 
lowed to boil for two hours and then 

_ Allowed to cool. The chickens should 

be fasted for twelve to twenty-four 

hours and given as much of this mix- 

ture as they will eat. A good supply 

“of fresh drinking water should be 

- ‘Riven with the lye mash. — 
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23% more Eggs 
from the Pan-a-ce-a Flock 


A Seven Months’ Test 


ONE thousand White Leghorn chicks were used in an 
experiment conducted on our Research Farm to find 
out the value of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a from 
chickhood to egg producers. 

The chicks were divided into two flocks of 500 each. 
Both flocks were given the same feed, both had the 
same care. 

There was no difference except that one flock had 
Pan-a-ce-a mixed with all of their mash, the other flock 
did not. 

When they were eight weeks old, only 12 of the 
Pan-a-ce-a chicks had died out of 500, while on the non- 
Pan-a-ce-a side we lost 47. 

The cockerels were sold, of which there was an equal 
proportion in each flock, and the experiment continued 
with the pullets. 

Both flocks received the same growing mash until 
they reached maturity, at which time the Pan-a-ce-a 
flock contained 38 more strong, healthy pullets ready 
for fall and winter laying. 


from Chicks to Layers 


Then they were fed a laying mash consisting of 20 
parts wheat bran, 16 parts wheat middlings, 34 parts 
rolled oats, 20 parts cornmeal and 10 parts meat scraps. 
Both flocks had free access to green cabbage after they 
had been housed. , 


The Pan-a-ce-a flock continued to receive, as in the 
early chick period, two pounds of Pan-a-ce-a mixed 
with each 100 pounds of mash. 

In October, when the pullets were five months old, 
they had commenced to lay. By December Ist, egg pro- 
duction was a little over 35%. 


_ On December 1st, when both flocks were well started 
in laying, the Pan-a-ce-a flock had laid 23% mere eggs 
than the non-Pan-a-ce-a flock. 

On this date an account was taken of the two flocks. 
This included cash from sale of cockerels, cash re- 
ceived for eggs, and valuation of pullets. 

Deducting the cost of feed consumed, the Pan-a-ce-a 
flock had earned $83.70 more profit than the non-Pan- 
a-ce-a flock. 





A pen of pullets which received Pan-a-ce-a 


PAN-A-CE-A 


starts pullets and moulted hens to laying 


Remember—Pan-a-ce-a is in no sense a feed. It does 
mot take the place of feed, and no feed can take the 
place of Pan-a-ce-a. 


The benefits do not depend upon the use of any par- 
ticular kind of feed. Whether you prepare your own or 
use a favorite commercial feed—either for eggs or chick 
Taising—you will always get better results if you add 
Pan-a-ce-a to the ration. 

Feed no other minerals where Pan-a-ce-a is used— 
because Panea-ce-a contains calcium carbonate, calcium 


phosphate and other minerals, in all-sufficient quantities. 


It costs but little to feed Pan-a-ce-a. One extra egg 
pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen consumes in six 
months. 


Start your hens and pullets on Pan-a-ce-a now. Get 2 
penny’s worth for each hen to start with. Mix one 
pound with every 50 pounds of mash. Every dollar in- 
vested in Pan-a-ce-a will return ten times its value in 
extra eggs. 

See your local Dr. Hess dealer, 


During the test all-fowls were kept free from lice by 
placing Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer in the dust bath 


———————————————————— eee 
Research Farm —DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc.—ASHLAND, OHIO 











Bargain Offer! ‘wegur 


FLEX-0-GLASS 


WEATHERPROOF 
UNBREAKABLE 


GENUINE 





dy - Sg 
SGc a yard) 





SAFETY 
FIRST 


Do Tou Buying From 








Many | 





3,5 and 10 yard Cuttings—1 yard wide—GUARANTEED 
Thai iaiapsi > aa 






G t ———— =3 
Extra eggs or chicks saved ideal for enclosing 
pau for this Flex-O-Glasg porches, health rooms, 

Shedinafewdaus, covering sereendoors,etc. 

Here’s your chance to buy genuine Flex-O-Glass, the 
t, strongest. most durable Ultra-Violet-rays filter 

made, for half ite regular price. Here’s your chance 

to put Fiex-O-Giass in your poultry house windows, 
on your screened porches 

Place glass windows in your house, garage or barn 

—at a big saving. The Fiex-O-Giass offered at 


and screen doors or to re- 


29¢e a yard is fresh and new, fully guaranteed in 
ere : 


every way. The only nee between this 

the Fiex-O-Glass sold at twice the price, is the 
length. Comes only in 3. 5 and 10 yard lengths, which 
are the left-overs from longer cutting from our 
standard rolls. The supply ia limited. Order to-day, 


Lets In Healthful Ultra-Violet Rays 


Gives hens June sunshine full of egg-making Ultra- 
Violet Rays, all winter long, while prices are high. 
Transforms to a warm. dry, sunlit heaith- 
room in which to work, read, rest—or ideal children's 
winter playroom. Saves fuel and doctor bilis. Ap- 
proved by thousands of users and all leading author- 
ities. Just cut with shears and nail on ordinary 
window frames. Lasts for years. 





rem 





Peco-ciestetele “ete saint for: 
n te) » s3 






ACT NOW—SAVE MONEY 
Don't wait! Don't hesitate! Our stock of these 3,5 
and 10 yard lengths at 29c a yard is limited. Order 
lose check 





now while the supply lasts. Enc’ or money 
r for ber of yards ted. We pay the post- 
age on 10 yards or more. If totals less 


than 10 yards add’3c per for a 
back if not satisfied. 24 hour service. Free book *‘Pre- 
vention of Pout 


Town 
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Advertising In 
Wallaces’ Farmer 








If you do not find in 
Wallaces’ Farmer the 
article you want to buy 
now, just let us know 
what you want and 
we will be glad to give 
you names of reliable 
firms from whom you 
can make the purchase 
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Make your Cows pay 
their own board bill 














Lock up the feed 
stall if they won't 
pay their board 


Cull the boarders Now!.-Don’t lose your profits by feeding 
cows that don’t produce. One boarder can kill the profit of 
three good cows. Throw out the dead-heads—feed the rest of 
your herd a balanced ration—then watch your milk chart for 
a thirty-day period. F. Cracraft, Will County, Illinois, secured 
a 5§27% increase in returns by feeding his cows a balanced 
ration. Only by actual tests can you tell which cows pay a | 
profit on their feed bill. .Dairymen of the North and South 
' have found the addition of Cottonseed Meal to their feed mix- 
tures increases their profit per cow. Thousands of dairymen are 
getting better results from their cows by feeding rations sug- 
gested in our new folder, “Profitable Milk Production.” Every 
farmer, dairyman and cattleman should have this folder on 
scientific feeding. Sign the coupon below, mail it in TODAY. 


We send the folder FREE. 

















A. L. Ward, Director Educational Service, Dept. W..F. 7 
CoTTONSEED PropuctTs ASssocIATION . 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 


Please send me the booklets checked below, without cost to me. 














Name 
Address. County. 
P.O. State. 





(0 Feeding Dairy Cows for Profit 
(CD) Feeding Beef Cattle for Profit 


(C Feeding Poultry for Profit 
(] Feeding Livestock for Profit 


C Feeding Sheep for Profit 
([] Feeding Hogs for Profit 








Siltliinem Olitisit! rning 
Tank Heater 


¥ 


rf 


est improvement ever made in tank 

anytank. Burns 14 to 16 hours 

on one cerosene. No sparks, ashes 

or smoke. Heating chamber entirely under 

water; no heat wasted. Guar: Saves 
feed— for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 
burner 





f . FARMER AGENTS 

‘er to i loony A non 
5 ge wt ad wa & for 
price a and mrsginlode jay direct 
¢ Empire Tank Heater Co. 
" 107 N.7th St., Washington, fa. 



























CORN ! 
HUSKERS, 


Make more money! 
Take no chances 


Use Corn Husker’s 
uid and avoid sand 


ing. It 
doubles the life of 
mittens. You'll shuck 
more corn. ; 
Corn Husker’s Liquid is only 50c a bottle. 
Money back guarantee. Get it from your 


mitten dealer, or write to 


CHARLES PAULSEN, Mfg. 
_ MINDEN, NEBRASKA 

















| Butter Brings 
_ Higher Prices 


Biggest Creameries Say Few Cents 
Worth of “Dandelion Butter Color” 
is Best Investment 


a 


Dairymen everywhere 
are making bigger prof- 
its from their butter, 
nowadays. They’re 
keeping their product 
that Golden June Color, 
which brings top prices 
the year ’round, by us- 
ing “Dandelion Butter 
Color.” It takes just 
half a teaspoonful to 
w the gallon of cream. 
It’s the’ most permeat- 
ing butter color and 
therefore the most economical. It col- 
ors uniformly and never streaks. It’s 
purely vegetable, wholesome and taste- 
less, and doesn’t color buttermilk. It 
meets all State and National Food 
Laws. Large bottles are 35c at all drug 
and grocery stores. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE to Wells and Richardson Co., 
Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 








COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 


to its value--with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


with Dumping Caldron, Made of 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
quickly |, convenient, 
inone minute, 
revents b 


emptied 
in thrifty condition, 


ing out, 
Water 
Speen 
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Environment and Breeding 
Influence Production 
“Farmers generally are coming to 
recognize the limitations which infe- 
rior cows impose upon their owners 
and the economic advantages which 
owners of good cows enjoy,” states a 


recent publication of the Iowa experi- 
ment station which summarizes ex- 
perimental work with four generations 
of dairy cows that have been bred up 
from scrubs by the use of purebred 
bulls. This test shows that both 
breeding and environment are impor- 
tant in producing good dairy stock. 

Farmers. who have mediocre stock 
have -two alternatives whereby they 
may improve their herds. They may 
sell their common cows and buy good 
ones, or they may improve their pres- 
ent herd by using good purebred dairy 
bulls and thereby grow a herd of 
creditable producers. The first method 
is usually expensive and carries the 
added danger of importing diseases 
into the herd. The second method is 
slower but of greater practical value 
to a larger percentage of producers. 

The Iowa station has been demon- 
strating the value of purebred bulls 
for a great number of years. They 
went to Arkansas and purchased some 
scrub cows which had no dairy blood 
in them. They gave these cows better 
care and found that better feed did a 
great deal to increase production. 
Then these cows were bred to good 
purebred bulls. The daughters of the 
scrub cows produced 64 per cent more 
milk and 52 per cent more fat than did 
the scrubs, while the granddaughters 
showed increases of 130 per cent in 
milk and 109 per cent in butterfat. 

As they have progressed in the work 
of breeding they have found that there 
was considerable difference in the 
value of different sires in the work of 
improvement. This fact has also been 
ably demonstrated by many breeders 
who have found that some bulls have 
decreased production rather than in- 
creased it, especially when the herd 
was highly developed. This empha- 
sizes the need of using tried sires on 
herds that are heavy producers. 

The facts which have been devel- 
oped by the many years of work at the 
Iowa station are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The use of purebred dairy sires 
proved an effective means of building 
up a good grade dairy herd from a 
foundation of scrub cows. 

2. The bulls that were used effected 
improvement in each generation until 
the fourth generafion was reached. 

3. The bulls of each breed varied 
greatly in their ability to transmit 
production to their daughters. 

4. Of the fourteen purebred bulls 
used in the experiment, three proved 
valueless—one of them decidedly so; 
four of them were very valuable while 


-the other seven were of such caliber 


as would justify their use in reason- 
ably good herds. 

5. Daughters sired by a scrub bull 
showed no greater increase in produc. 
tion over their dams than would be 
attributed to’ the improved environ- 
ment under which these daughters 
were reared. 





6. In the purchase of a sire, the 











THE DAIRY 


| safest index of his transmitting abi. 


ity is the kind of daughters he hag 
already sired. Other considerations 
are his health, breeding, type and the 
price for which he can be secured, 

7. The scrubs that were heifers or 
calves when they reached the station 
farm produced more abundantly thru. 
out their lives than did those that 
were mature. This was due to the im. 
proved feeding to which they were 
subjected while young. 

8. Those scrubs that were four 
years old when they arrived increased 
in production each year after their ar. 
rival at a more rapid rate than could 
be explained by the maturing of the 
animals. 

9. The scrubs that were mature 
when they arrived did not increase in 
production after the first year. 

. 10. In persistency of production the 
scrubs ranked the lowest, followed by 
the first generation grades and then 
by the second generation grades. The 


latter compared favorably with the 


purebreds in this respect. The third 
generation Holstein grades were the 


most persistent of all groups, while © 


the fourth generation grades fell short 
in relative persistency. 

11. Not only were the grades of the 
first, second and third generations 


more abundant producers than their 


ancestors but they were more econom- 
ical in their use of feed and they re 
turned greater profits over feed costs. 
The fourth generation grades fell 
short of the third generation in these 
respects. : 

12. It was observed that between 
cows of similar or identical breeding 
there was great variation in produc- 
ing ability. 





Physical Factors in a Dairy 
Ration 


A combination of protein, carbohy- 
drates, fats and minerals are neces- 
sary in providing a balanced ration 
for dairy cows, but there are certain 
physical factors that must have con- 


sideration if the ration is to give the . 


best results. The principal physical 
factors that must be considered are 
bulk, palatability, variety, digestibility 
and succulence. 

Cattle have four’stomachs and they 
must be fully distended by feed to in- 
sure full digestion. When concel- 
trates are fed exclusively, the ration 
would not contain sufficient bulk to in- 
sure proper digestion. Some concel- 
trates are more bulky than others. 
Bran, oats, corn and cob meal and 
dried beet pulp are excellent types of 
bulky concentrates. Heavy concen- 
trates that lack bulk should be fed o0 
top of roughages such as silage. 

The best results are obtained from a 
ration that is relished by the animals. 
Larger amounts of feed are consumed 
when feeds are palatable, with corre 
sponding increases in milk production. 
Over-ripe or moldy roughage is very 
unpalatable. The grain ration should 
be mixed so that feeds which the ani 
mals like predominate. One reason 
for cows dropping in milk production 
in midsummer is the lack of palata- 
bility in grass as compared to earlier 
in the spring. 

Variety is of chief importance from 
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or standpoint of increasing palatabil- 
hy Animals, like humans, appreciate 
Ae in their diet. A ration made 
of several different kinds of feeds 
is y better liked than one com- 
- posed of cottonseed meal and corn. 
Often 







slight changes in a ration will 
 eguse a great deal of difference in the 
j se of the cattle to the feed. 
fhe published feed analyses of dif- 
: t feeds are average analyses. 
They do not always tell the amount of 
a ible nutrients in the feeds which 
"are being used. Late cut hay is not 
| as digestible as hay cut soon after 
- plooming. Concentrated feeds such as 
 gottonseed meal and linseed meal will 
vary greatly in digestibility and the 
teed analyses on the _ sacks 
should. be carefully studied. Gener- 
ally it is cheaper to buy the high anal- 
: feeds on account of the greater 
digestibility and less crude fiber. 





' eoling, laxative effect on the digest- 






Feeds that are succulent have a | 


ing the dairy utensils in the dairy 
barns where they will accumulate 
odors is also a cause for complaint. 
Feeding the cows silage or other sim- 
ilar feeds before milking will often 
cause odors in the product. 

Metallic flavors are often caused by 
failure to properly wash the separator. 
This not only ruins the cream, but 
shortens the life and efficiency of the 
separator. Cream that 
too thin will sour more quickly than 
heavy cream. Cream that is exposed 
to heat in the house will often cause 
greasy butter, while cream that is 
stored in basements or damp caves 
will often have a musty taste. 

Cleanliness, proper housing and 
care of the animals, cooling and 
prompt delivery of the cream will in- 
sure a product that will bring higher 
returns. 








Keeping the Milking Machine 
Clean 
When milking machines are in the 
hands of dairymen who give but little 


is skimmed 





thought to the quality of milk they are | 
producing, they soon become dirty and | 


contribute many millions of bacteria: 


to the milk. As a result, dealers ob- 





ject to the quality of milk they re- 
ceive, or if cream is sold, the cream- 
ery objects to the quality of the cream. 








@ ive system. Pasture grass provides 
or this in an excellent manner during the 
on early spring months. Soiling crops, 
' special pasture crops or a summer silo 
at will provide succulence later in the 
n- ‘summer. During winter, silage, root 
re -qops and beet pulp are the chief 

sources of succulence. When succu- 
oe | yent feeds are not available in winter 
ad it is essential that linseed meal, bran 
r- -and other similar feeds be used on 
ld 
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five calves in the past five years, all living. 

she produced 1,952 gallons of milk and 975 pounds of butter. 








World’s record Guernsey cow, owned by J. C. Penney. She has had 


has produced 6,903 gallons of milk and 3,484 pounds of butter. Last year, 





In the past four years, she 
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) effect on the animals. 





Causes of Undergrade Cream 


® The‘elimination of week-old cream 

' Would be a valuable factor in improv- 

* ing the quality of butter manufactured 

@ but there are also many other factors 

_ that are of equal importance in secur- 

@ ing cream that will make a high grade 
butter. 


; _ Lack of proper cooling is probably 


' 48 often neglected as any other factor. 


"Some people will even mix warm | 


| ream with that which has_ been 

' cooled. This will not only cause the 

_ ream to sour but will often develop 
i bad odors and flavors. A good cool- 
@ ite tank used winter and summer will 
; do a great deal to improve the quality 
: received for butterfat. 
: Washing utensils with dishrags is a 
} common cause for bad flavors, as such 
Tags carry many yeast germs. Milk 
Utensils, cream cans, strainers and 
Separator parts should be ‘washed, 
| Scalded and allowed to dry of their 
& 04 heat, preferably in the sun. Al- 
lowing milky water to remain in 
utensils is often a cause for bad 
: and flavors as yeast germs mul- 
ply fast in milky water. 
e S without windows or ventila- 
_ “on and cows that are dirty are fre- 
(uently causes for poor cream. Leav- 









- account of their laxative and cooling | 


of butter and therefore help the price 





The agricultural experiment station 
| in Indiana has done some work on this 
problem which shows that it is possi- 
ble to eliminate these troubles by cor- 
“rect washing. These methods not only 
give a better quality product, but 
cause the rubber parts to last longer. 

The first and most important rule 
| aS given by the station is to never let 
the milking machine get dirty. Milk 
is clean as it comes from the cow 
and it does not dirty the milker unless 
it is allowed to stay in the milker and 
| dry. Milk is easy to rinse off while 
it is fresh, so that the first step in 
| keeping the machine in good shape is 
| to rinse the machine immediately aft- 
er the last cow is milked. This does 





diately. 

In rinsing the machine, suck about 
two gallons of cold water thru the 
teat cups, lifting the cups up and down 
so as to get an air brushing as well 


the milk that is left in the machine. 
Following the cold water rinse, suck 
at least one gallon of hot water thru 
the teat cups. Do not raise the cups 
out of the water this time as exposure 
to the air will cool the water. The 
temperature of the water should be at 
least 160 degrees. The object of the 
water is two-fold: it removes milk fat 
which is injurious to the rubber, and 
it reduces the germ life to a minimum. 
While the hot water is in the pail, it is 





not mean after breakfast, but imme- | 








as a water brushing. This removes | 
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BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


, ! 


The most milk 
for the 


least money 


Essential minerals in 
just the right form and 
proportion—and mo- 
lasses in dry form— 
are contained in this 
feed. Palatable, digest- 
ible, and profitable! 


DAIRY RATION| ) 


maser or 





Pcp maximum milk production is 
one problem. Getting that production at 
the lowest possible cost is another. And 
Quaker offers you help in the solution of both. 
Quaker Dairy Ration enables you to make 
profit by getting maximum production. 
Quaker Dairy Ration is fresh and pure. Great 
purchasing, storage, and manufacturing 
resources enable us to place Quaker Feeds 
within reach of every herd owner. Quaker 
Dairy Ration contains the essential ingre- 
dients a cow must have to make milk, It is 
always uniform, always safe, always profit- 
able. See the Quaker Dealer near you. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed 


Just the feed for combining with Quaker (16%) or Quaker 
Big Q (20%), or Quaker Boss (24%), or any high protein 
concentrate. Sugared Schumacher is a choice feed for young 
or dry stock; an entire grain ration for horses, and a splendid 
fattening ration for steers, lambs and swine. 


Made by The Quaker Oat $s Company Chicago, U. S. A. 


BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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Put those loafer Cows 
on the Profit side , 











MMO %Mi 
More 
Milk 

Doubles 


Profits, 


Just a little more milk from the cows that lag—and the whole picture 

is changed! Dairy economists state that a one-tenth milk increase 

will actually double the net profit in the average dairy. Why, then, 
be satisfied with just what your cows can accomplish unaided? 


OOD diet is not enough. The 
modern drive for more pro- 
duction, the forcing with rich, hard- 
to-digest foods presents a burden 
out of line with the physical ability 
of the average cow. During the 
housed-in period many a milk dol- 
lar slips away through ills and pro- 
duction losses. Digestion or assimi- 
lation lags. Feed that cost good 
money to buy fails to register in the 
milk pail—goes to waste. 


To carry a dairy herd through 
the rigorous winter period without 
regular conditioning aid for at least 
the backward milkers is like run- 
ning a motor without oil. Results 
are disappointing—a breakdown is 
invited. 

Kow-Kare gives just the aid the 
winter dairy needs. Itis a scientific 
blending of Iron, the great builder 
and blood purifier, together with 
potent medicinal herbs and roots. 





reference. 


30 Ibs. steamed 


KOW-KARE 


Concentrated Cow Conditioner 


Send for Free Book 


on cows and dairying. 
Handsomely illustrated, 
helpful and informative. 
You'll want to keep it for 


Home-Mix Your Own COMPLETE MINERAL 


With Kow-Kare you can easily mix your own complete mineral 
at a surprisingly low cost—a mixture of recognized conditioning 
value. Simply mix 30 Ibs. salt, 30 Ibs. ey mo limestone, 
bone meal and four cans ( 

For well under $6 per hundred you will 
mineral. Use 80 lbs. of this mixture to a ton of grain. 


It keeps the cows’ milk-making 
functions working properly—appe- 
tite, digestion, assimilation vigor- 
ous and regular. 


When Cows Fresnen 


no investment is so satisfying as the 
conditioning use of Kow-Kare. 
Thousands of cow owners know and 
benefit by its use for a few weeks 
before and after calving. 


Test Kow-Kare this winter in 
your own dairy—in your own way. 
Keep an accurate milk record and 
you will find the test convincing— 
and profitable. Feed dealers, hard- 
ware, drug and general stores have 
Kow-Kare, $1.25 and 65c sizes. 
Costs only a few cents per cow per 
month to use. If dealer is not sup- 
plied, we will mail postpaid. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 



























arge) Kow-Kare. 
have an unbeatable 





OTTAWA | elem y-\ 44 
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Mak ood ft alogble, Saw 15 to 
pocket a 
Fock, 20 DAYS TRIAL." Write today tor beck. Shipped 


OTTAWA MFG. CO..2161 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
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ICKING FENCE CO. 


Box 126 MORTON, ILLINOIS 
















Bigger gains 
from feeds 

P grown on your 
own farm can be made 
with the 


Gehl Roughage Mill 


Find out how to cut the feed bills. Save 
more of es Sock. and — hn 
your profits by grinding corn s 
and other roughage with this big-ca- 
pacity, Easy-Running mill. Requires 
ess power than the ordinary kind. 
Particulars on request. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 























well to brush out the.pail and the head 
of the milker. 

The teat cups and milk hose “are 
then put into a rack and filled with 
a sodium hypochlorite solution con- 
taining not less than 200 parts of 
chlorine per million parts of water. 
The ingredients for making this solu- 
tion can be purchased from any drug 
or dairy supply house. The pail and 
milker head should be inverted in a 
clean, sunny place to dry. 

In order to prove the effectiveness 
of this method of washing, as com- 
pared to other methods which were 
commonly in use, the station conduct- 
ed some experiments with four milk- 
ing machine units, each milking the 
same number of cows. At the start of 
the experiment all the units were 
clean and sterile. 

The first unit was flushed out with 
cold water after each milking. After 
six days the machine was producing 
milk with a very high bacterial count 
that would develop bad odors and fla- 
vors and sour within two and one-half 
hours after milking. 

The second unit was rinsed with 
both cold and hot water after the 
morning milking, but was only rinsed 
with cold water in the evening. By 
the end of the sixth day the milk from 
this machine showed a bacterial count 
of 850,000 and was growing worse each 
day. 

The third unit was washed with 
both cold and hot water after each 
milking. The bacteria did. not grow 


so rapidly in this machine, but by the | 


end of the sixth day the bacterial 
count, was 120,000 and the number was 
increasing each day. 

The fourth unit was not only washed 
with cold and hot water, but after 
each milking the teat cups were filled 
with a chlorine sterilizer. This unit 
did not show the growth of bacteria 
that was noticed in all of the other 
machines. It was possible to always 
keep the bacterial count below 5,000. 

These tests show the need of both 
hot water and a chlorine sterilizing 


; solution in properly caring for milking 





machine equipment. Where gasoline 
engines are used to run the milking 
machines it is often possible to make 
an exhaust heater to furnish the neces- 
sary hot water. <A special type rack 
to hold the teat cups and allow them 
to fill with water is better than im- 
mersing the cup in a bucket. 





Quality and Decreased Costs 
Essential 

Decreased costs of production, cou- 
pled with increased efforts in market- 
ing higher quality dairy products, are 
the two essentials in dairying that will 
largely determine increased profits to 
dairymen. Increased quality means 
lessened expenses. 

Dairymen are now securing the ben- 
efit of most of the 12-cent tariff on 
butter. If the price in this country 
raises materially above the present 
level, butter may be profitably im- 
ported into this country on account of 
lower prices in foreign countries. Last 
year the importation of dairy prod- 
ucts equivalent to 1,000,000,000 pounds 
of milk insured the effectiveness of 
the tariff on dairy products. This im- 
portation was equivalent to the pro- 
duction of 250,000 average cows. The 
per capita consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts has also increased consistently 
during recent years. There has also 
been an increasing demand, due to in- 
creased population. These facts would 
indicate that a gradual increase of 
dairy products could be entered into 
without jeopardizing the present gen. 
eral market values of dairy products. 

With this general situation confront- 
ing dairymen, it is essential that they 
look to other methods for further in- 
creasing the returns from. dairying. 
Markets generally are paying substan- 
tial premiums for quality goods. 
Creameries which do not meet this de- 
velopment are finding themselves 
gradually forced out of the market as 
they are unable to pay a. competitive 
price equal to that paid by cream- 





products do not stand a cut in Price 
to make up for the losses on Poor 
quality goods. 

Decreased costs of production open 


up a wide field of endeavor for dairy. . 
Probably no other class of liye. 
stock shows as great a difference jp’ 


men. 


costs of production. Costs of prodye. 
tion are influenced by good breeding 
good feeding, proper management and 
careful housing. The use of cow test: 
ing associations not only helps to 
weed out the poor cows but also aids 
in comparing feeding and management 
methods so as to increase efficiency. 
Dairymen who do not have an Oppor- 
tunity of joining a cow testing aggo. 
ciation can secure approximately the 
same results by keeping records op 
their own cows and closely checking 
the results which are obtained under 
different methods of feeding and map. 
agement. 





Tenant and Landlord 


Those who are of the belief that a 
farm partnership can not be made 
very profitable to both the landlord 
and the tenant should study the ex. 
perience of Humphrey and Lenth, of 
near Monona, the former the landlord 
and the latter the tenant. 

“Four years ago,” says G. M. Refle, 
tester of the Wagner-Monona Cow 
Test Association, ‘Humphrey and 
Lenth entered this association with 
their herd of twenty dairy cows. The 
herd was about as good as the aver. 
age dairy herd, but they soon found 
out they had too many boarders. At 
the end of the first year of testing 
they found that the herd had made 
an average production of 199.2 pounds 
of butterfat. The average income per 
cow above feed cost was only $52.20. 
They did not become discouraged and 
drop out of the association, but in- 
stead culled out as unprofitable ten 
head. They replaced these with four 
two-year-old heifers, to freshen soon, 
and also purchased three cows with 
C. T. A. records.” 

The figures show that during the 
second year of testing the herd made 
an average of 283.8 pounds of but- 
terfat. To make this average possi- 
ble, nine cows were found to be be 
low the standard and were sold for 
beef. 

The third year of testing showed 
more improvement. This year the 
herd made an average production of 
297.4 pounds of butterfat, which was 
high, considering that only five of 
the cows were mature. The average 
income per cow above feed cost was 
$95.36 for the third year. 

Last year made the fourth year the 
herd had been tested. During that 
year the herd made wonderful im- 
provement, as shown by the 333.% 
pound average. This year the cows 
were fed a balanced ration according 
to production, and grain was also fed 
during the dry pasture season. The 
cows were given a dry period of four 
to six weeks, and during that time 
were fed grain to get in good condi- 
tion for freshening. All these things 
are just better dairy practices beils 
used by Mr. Lenth with the cows that 
have proved themselves to be Pro 
ducers. 


The larger amount of grain fed and 


the higher price of feed this year of 
course made the feed bill higher, but 
after figuring off the average fe 

bill of $62.90 there is left $108.92 as 
average income above feed cost for 
the year. This is more than twice as 
much profit as the average income for 
the herd of fourteen cows the last 
year and was $471.50 larger than be 
income of the twenty cows the firs 
year. Both Mr. Lenth and Mrs. Hum 
phrey realize the value of having a 
curate yearly records of their ..cows 
and consider cow testing work 4 60°" 
sound, business proposition.—\- » 


Reinecke. 


SSS 
eries which are specializing in excg, | 
lent products. Producers have an im. 

portant part to play in this campaign 
The buying on grade is a step ip the | 
right direction as it: means that good 
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y Short 
Cuts fofarim 


PROFITS 


the Dressen farm, W: 
they pasted 85 hogs on ‘acres nad 
alfalfa and still cut two big mle 
and had a third one left for the 
cows. D. W. Kremer, wane oe 
refuses to sell any corn or ha y and 
has doubled his land reduction by 
eens on abe G. W. Light- 
Keldron, S turned hogs 
— oats and isecioy } in the Spring. 
They stayed right there until ten 
days before harvest. Oats made 60, 
barley 48 bushels per acre. Victor 
Fagerstrom, Radium, Minn.,cleaned 
out ten acres of sow thistle with 50 
sheep and increased his next yield of 
flax 8 to 14 bushels per acre— 


$120 extra profit. 
RED BRAND FENCE 


‘*Galvannealed’’ — Copper Bearing 
makes possible these short cuts to farm prof- 


after because copper in the - 
vy “Gal ” coat 


What Ae. geet with good 
for each 

letter we use. Writs for details, catalog and 

3 interesting booklets that tell how others 

mor 1ey with hog-tight fences. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
3844 nor RRR NORE 











Telling about ’ 


NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing Roundworms 


in 
ig and HOGS 
and Sure 
Quick ben te Losses 


Equally effectiv effective for 


Stomach Worms in Sheep, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes. 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Bulletin sent free by 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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More Visits to Corn 
Belt Farms 





' (Continued from page 6) 


drove from Des Moines north to. Cla- 
rion. For at least five-sixths of the 
distance, I saw not. more than one 
farm flock in two or three miles— 
sometimes five miles would separate 
farms having sheep. But in five miles, 
in the north half of Story county, I saw 
eleven flocks of sheep. Many of these 
flocks were small, but all looked as if 
they were receiving good care and feed. 

This is rather typical of the growing 
of sheep in the north half of Iowa. 
Here and there are men with flocks of 
sheep—having had them for years, very 
likely—without 2 single neighbor rais- 
ing them. These men believe sheep 
have been profitable, and they stick to 
the game, but have never made con- 
verts of their neighbors. 

And then there are neighborhoods in 
nearly every northern Iowa county, 
where ome-half or one-third of the 
farms have sheep. Perhaps up the road 
a few miles there are no sheep kept. 
I presume that such sheep raising com- 
munities trace their interest to some 
old-time breeder or enthusiastic boost- 
er. It is interesting to speculate as to 
the cause of variation and to ask ques- 
tions about it. 

I saw a lot of farms with sheep in 
north Tama county, two years ago. I 
asked a farmer if sheep had been raised 
in such numbers very many years. 
“Ever since the Scotch settled here,” 
he replied. 

I asked the same question of a man 
in Worth county. “Old man Soand-So 


boosted sheep for forty years, and since | 
he made money, a lot of us followed | 


him,” the owner of a large flock an- 
swered. 


Solving the drainage problem, on the 
tight, easily puddled soils of southern 
Iowa, by the growing of the deep-root- 
ed legumes, appears really worthy of 
consideration. In Mahaska, Wapello, 
Marion, Monroe and Appanoose coun- 
ties, during a trip to that part of the 
state, in October, farm operators re- 
ported improved drainage after grow- 
ing alfalfa, sweet clover or Hubam. 

Drainage is a real problem, both on 
the level upland and the slopes and 
hillsides in this area. It is mot a case 
of too much total moisture, but rather 
of a soil -that takes up moisture so 
slowly in its surface layer that the 
water stands on top or runs off, de- 
pending on the lay of the land. These 
deep-rooted legumes open up channels 
that allow a much more rapid penetra- 
tion of water to the lower layers. This 
does two things of real importance. It 
allows earlier tillage in the spring and 
after rains, and increases resistance to 
drouth and summer heat. 


After traveling over roads surfacéd 
with coal slag (the waste material 
from coal mines after it is weathered 
and has smoldered for several years), 
I wonder if road building officials are 
not overlooking an excellent source of 
surfacing material in those parts of 
Iowa where the slag is available. Re- 
cently, in Appanoose county, I rode 
over a slag-surfaced county road that 
would almost equal pavement in 
smoothness, and -was less dusty than 
gravel. 

If properly worked into the surface, 
slag appears to be a very satisfactory 
surfacing for roads of fairly heavy 
traffic. In most of the coal producing 
counties of Iowa, there is little, if any, 
gravel. It would appear that coal slag 
merits more use than it has heretofore 
had. If it isn’t used for roads, the rail- 
roads will take it away for ballast, 
which I understand they have already 
begun to do. Farmers living in coal 
counties can well afford to call the at- 
tention of the township and county 
road officials to the road surfacing 


-material commonly available at little 


cost besides hauling and distributing. 
—Jay Whitson. 
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FEED.. . for the 
heavy part of the beef 


BS INES are the heavy part of the beef—and you sell by weight. 
Moreover, big bones carry most meat. Therefore, the question 
before every feeder— “How feed for big bones?” 

Bone is largely mineral—lime {calcium} and phosphorus. From 20 
to 40 lbs. of these two minerals alone in every 1000 Ibs. of beef, live 
weight. How can you feed it? 

Not by depending on the ordinary farm feeds. Too costly. Too 
great a strain-on the animals to have to extract the needed lime and 
phosphorus from grain, hay and roughage. Bones come first, and 
should be fed first. 

‘ Feed Fos-ForR-US and you build 2 
bones. FOS-FOR-US is a simple, natural FARM ANIMALS, TOO 
mineral food. Remember “ti-calcium Ihave used FOS-FOR-US Min- 
phosphate isa food”. {U.S. Dispensatory.} eral Mixture in my dairy and 
It is a bone builder and profit-maker. find that it is all you claim for 

FOS-FOR-US is all mineral. It contains it. I a ome — had con- 

the lime and phosphorus in sufficient ee te. Be ee 

: : and after feeding FOS-FOR-US 

amount, and in the ratio actually needed Mineral Mixture for four 

by the animal body. Pure. No inert fillers — my cow freshened 
and no drugs of doubtful value. —- 

; D. * wN.Y. 

Tested by chemists. Approved by ARIE e 
veterinarians, agricultural colleges, and 4 » 
animal husbandry experts. All show 
that FOS-FOR-US saves feed, speeds up T hed twelve Brood Sows this 

: ay “EP spring and fed them FOS-FOR- 
time of finishing off, and cuts the cost US Mineral. They raised me 
of minerals 25 to 50%. eighty-five spring pigs and I am 
FOS-FOR-US is produced economically and sold wellsatisfied withFOS-FOR-US. 
economically through established grain dealers. The price is fair and I can af- 
Shipped in quantities at a marked saving in freight ford to feed it and show a prof- 
—these economies are all passed along to you, it for myself. I shall continue 


hence the low price at which FOS-FOR-US reaches to use it in preference to min- 
your feed lot. erals that cost more money. 


Try it out. Send’ coupon for 10-lb. bag FREE. A. H. Boot, Pella, Iowa 
Enough for mixing with 200 lbs. of grain. 


FOS- -FOR-US 


FOR OTHER 











International Agricultural Corp. 
Dept. 44, 431 Main St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NTERNATIONAL 


MANUFACTURERS 


GRICULTURAL 


‘OF &451Gte GRADS” 


ORPORATION 


FER Titszers 


is 

| 

l 

| 

| If you have a dealer near me, send me 
| an order for a 10-lb. FREE trial bag of 
FOS-FOR-US. 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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431 Main Street Cincinnati 
Dept.44 Ohio 
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Could Have 
Sold More 


John A, Baumhover, of Carroll, 
Iowa, advertised some cockerels twice in Wallaces’ Farmer and 
received calls for more than he could supply. He writes us: 


‘“*T did have very good results. Could have sold several 
times the number of cockerels if I had had them. The two 
issues in which the ad appeared brought a total of 18 in- 
quiries. I certainly was pleased with the results. You can 
depend on me using your classified want ad columns if I 
have any surplus to sell.’’ 


~ This classified advertiser got quick results from his ad at a” 
‘small cost. Many of our other advertisers have done the same. 
Your want ad in Wallaces’ Farmer will reach 120,000 readers 
every week. 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad 
POS COOH! OSH 


My dealer is.. 
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Columbian Dan says: “When you buy rope it pays 

of proved strength and durability—the 
same kind that experienced marine engineers chose 
forthe ‘Leviathan’ America’s largest, finest ocean 
greyhound. They selected Columbian TAPE- 


MARKED Pure Manila Rope because it’s the 
- strongest rope, size for size, in the world.” 


Drillers of oil wells and construction engineers 


Columbian Siand- 
ard Binder Twine 
is smooth, even, 
strong and will tie 
the full number of 
bundles, It #s espe- 
cially prepared 
against damage by 
insects. At all 
dealers. 


ards of the 


Aubur 





Buy rope that is 
blue Columbian 
of the strands. Your dealer will replace any rope 
containing the Columbian TAPE-MARKER if it 


proves defective. 
COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 


2 wt 
Branches: New Yo: 


COL 


TAPE-MARKED PURE MANILA 





GUARANTEED ROPE 
ey COLUMBIAN ROPE CO.aueuen, tv. 
ASK FOR “COLUMBIAN"™ TAPE MARKED ROPE _. 








also use Columbian because they know that it 
stands the hardest sort of work and that it.will re- 
sist breaking tests far beyond the exacting stand- 
. S. Government. Follow their lead. 


aranteed by the red, white and 
APE-M. R, woven into one 


Cordage City” New York 
Boston cago 


New Orleans 











The great holiday event 
of the year for farmers 
OG — 


International 
LiveStock Exposition 
and Horse Show 


CHICAGO 
Dec. Ist te Sth, 1928 


All previous entries have been 
exceeded this season. Many 
entertainment features for 
all the family. See Chicago 
in holiday attire. 


BARGAIN FARES 
% off regular fare 
Excursion tickets on sale Nov. 
28th to Dec. 4th, inclusive. 
Return limit December 10th. 
a — portioniors write 


_ 226 W. Jackson St. 


Chicago, or 
apply to nearest C. &N. W. 
ticket agent. 





NORTHWESTERN 








. Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 


BE READY FOR WINTER 


not freese. Heve plenty of = 
warm, clean water for = ee 
stock ail wintas. She | £2) 
































Wear Longer— 


—because they are made froman eastern 
denim of long fibre cotton and fine 


twisted yarn with a shuttle lock stitch, 
felled seam, that will not rip; no roug 
edges. “The Penn” ov: includes 
every feature of the bass, etesiad and 
workmanship to e it overall 
you can buy. Try on a pair at your 
dealers; if he can’t 

sup) you, write us. 

HANNA 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
lowa 








|| ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in-car lets, Guaranteed eredes 


|} {emo Hay-& Mt Feed Ge.;  Stoux iy, lowe 






- too, 
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“Horse Thief Town” 


(Continued from page 7) 


a commotion as they stripped branch af- 
ter branch. The maneof the canoe was 
getting out a pan and a sack of corn meal. 

“We'll have a little to eat,” said he, 
“and a sleep, and finish the jaunt in the 
morning. My name’s Cassidy, by the way, 
and I farm south of Bellevue.” 

The warmth of the fire was sending 
Mark off into a foggy world where every- 


thing was distorted. His name? What 
was it anyway? 

“T'll tell you,” he murmured, “in the 
morning.” 


ARK woke up beside a dead fire. The 

canoe was still there, but its owner 
was gone. The sun was just up above 
the Illinois bluffs, and the mile-wide 
stretch of water was silver with a tint of 
color where the red rays struck it. Silver, 
were the leaves of the cottonwoods 
close at hand, as the wind fluttered them. 
Across the river, the woods stood like a 
solid wall of dark green, except when a 
strong wind came ruffling along and made 
a silver ripple along: the wood’s edge as it. 
turned the under side of leaves to the 
sun, 

As Mark watched, a steamer came 
chugging upstream. He could see the 
firemen working on the lower deck, and 
a few early passengers strolling around 
above. They were waiting, no doubt, for 
breakfast. 

Breakfast! 
was starved! 
moved over to the fire. 
corn meal still there? 

In moving, he became aware of himself 
for the first time. He was stiff and sore; 
there were scratches and bruises all over 
him. His hat, coat and shoes were a hun- 
dred miles down river. What he stood up 
in was a shirt with a big rent in the back, 
and a pair of water soaked and shrunken 
pants. 

And, of course, he did not have a cent 
in the world. 

Yet at the moment these things seemed 
Iess important than food. Mark hung over 
the dead fire, searched the ashes, found 
a coal, nursed it with blowing and dry 
grass, fed it along with twigs, and pres- 
ently had a good flame. 

“Fair enough,” said a voice behind him. 
“You’ve got the fire and I’ve got the 
breakfast.”’ ; 

It was the man of the canoe. He had 
a big fish in his hand, a fish with curious 
spines around the mouth. 

‘“‘Whiskered like an Irishman,” com- 
mented the man, and began to roll it in 
a casing of clay. 

Mark had time to look over the man 
who had saved him. He was rather thin, 
of not more than medium ‘height, with a 
long nose and a long upper lip. In his 
early thirties, Mark judged. 

“You haven’t any whiskers,’’ Mark sug- 
gested, in response to the man’s comment 
on the fish. Cassidy was his name, Mark 
now remembered. 

“From Ulster, that’s why,” said Cas- 
sidy. ‘‘More Scotch than Irish. Ten years 
out of Donegal.” 

Mark colored. Now he would have to 
speak. He gave his name and added: 

“From Philadelphia, I came out to go 
lead mining. Last night, tho, I had to get 
rid of my money belt to keep afloat. I 
don’t know what I can do now.” 

Cassidy looked at him ‘shrewdly. He did 
not ask how Mark had come to go over- 
board. 

“You might go to horse stealing,” he 
suggested. : 

Mark jumped. 

“Good Lord, no!’’ he cried. 

Cassidy let fis mouth widen an inch. 

“That,” he said mildly, “was supposed 
to be an example of Scotch humor. And 
then, anyway, there’s lots of it being 


Mark became aware that he 
He got up unsteadily and 
Was that bag of 


done. Most of my neighbors have lean- 
ings that way. You see, I live south of 
Bellevue.” 


ASSIDY, it seemed, had worked in the 

lead mines for a.few years, had done 
fairly well, and had-settled on a bit of 
land just a mil: or so south of the big 
bluff that bounded Bellevue on the south. 
Good land, he admitted, with no clearing 
to be done on the lowland prairie, and a 
fine site for a house dack in the fringe of 
wooded hills that skirted the flat. 

“And so far,” he added, “my Bellevue 
neighbors haven’t stolen much from me. 
Tho I’lk be" just as glad to get home and 
see that my horses are safe. 

“Plenty of good people in Bellevue,” he 
went on; “but they seem to get sort of 
out-voted by the Brown gang. Some day, 
tho, One-Thumbed Thompson and Buck- 
skin White and that sort are going to 
be run out.” 

Mark started. : ; 

“Buckskin White!’ he cried. ‘“He’s the 
man who sold me that horse.” 

“Then he stole it,” said Cassidy calmly. 
“Have some catfish.” 


fish and corn pone. An Indian, in a long 
deerskin shirt Belted with a band of leath- 
er a foot wide and studded with brass 


ently Cassidy got out six fish hooks ang 
pointed to the moccasins on the Winne. 
bago’s feet. There was a debate, but 
finally Cassidy had the moccasins, the In. 
dian had the fish hooks,,and was off down 
the river again. . 

“Try them on,” said Cassidy to Mark 
and tossed the moccasins over. 

They were not a bad fit. 

“Beats going barefoot,” the Ulsterman 
commented. With a slight smile, he 
added: 

“Do you feel sick?’ 

Mark, not knowing what he meant, 
shook his head. } 

“Some folks would be, to eat with an 
Injun. Most of the folks along the river 
kick them around a good bit. And then 
some wakes up in the morning with their 
scalps gone. I don’t trust ’em and I don’t 
hate ’em. I do business with them. 

“I’ve got a job for you,” he went on, 
‘if you want it, that is. Here’s a cow 
and an ox, and here’s a canoe. One goes 
by land and the other goes by water. [f 
Itake ’em both, it means two trips. Sup- 
pose I take the canoe down, and you drive 
the cattle. It’s only about seven, eight 
miles, Follow the river road and keep on 
past Bellevue about two mile. I'll meet 
you.” 

Mark thanked him, The Ulsterman gave 
a snort. 

“I'll get value out of you before I'm 
done,” he declared. “This is business,” 

They rounded up the cattle and Cassidy 
helped Mark start them off. They drove 
easily for the most part, while the trail 
ran between thickets on the sandy stretch 
along the river. Farther down, where the 
bench along the river rose higher, and the 
soft woods of the flat yielded to more 
open growths of oak, hickory and hard 
maple, one or the other took excursions 
to find greener grass off the trail. Stones 
and sticks bit thru the thin soles of the 
moccasins as Mark herded them back; he 
— what he would have done bare. 
oot. 


UST north of Bellevue, 
ferry making its first trip. 
men on horseback were just 


he found the 
Three 
splashing 


ashore. They looked hard at Mark. One 
rode up to him. 
“Where do you belong, boy?” 
*“Workin’ for Mr. Cassidy, south of 


town,” he answered, with as rough an 
accent as he could contrive. 
his eritters.” 

‘The man grunted and rode on. 

A few minutes later, he came in sight 
of Bellevue. It was a little place, around 
two hundred people he guessed, built 
mainly about the creek that ran down 
thru a hollow to join the river just north 
of a steep bluff. Stringing north along 
the river bank were a half dozen houses, 
the most imposing of which was a two- 
story affair with a porch in front and a 
log lean-to behind. 

A tall, dark gentleman, rather unusu- 
ally well dressed fof the frontier, was 
standing on the porch as Mark went past. 
fHe made the same inquiries the horse- 
man had, tho in a kinder tone, and got 
the same answer. 

“A fine man, Mr. Cassidy,” he declared 
finally. ‘‘We need more like him. You 
have made a good start, my boy, to be 
working for him.” 

A little farther on, where the land 
sloped down to the hollow, there were & 
couple of stores, the levee, a low place of 
cobblestones and mud, a few more log 
houses and a rather pitiful looking grist 
mill. Mark and his cattle splashed thru 





| <aiee ae 
| themselves skirting an expanse of prairie 
| several hundred acres in extent, that ran 
back from the river in a semi-circle bor- “ 


the ford, rounded the spur of bluff that 
almost to the river, and found 


dered by low hills, thick with trees. 

From a ravine that ‘cut into one of 
those hills, a faint track led. There was 
a man‘on horseback riding down it. Mark 
recognized Cassidy. 

“Good enough,” he said as he came UP; 
“and you see I still have a horse, in spite 
of Bellevue.” 

Mark told him there was one man at 
Bellevue that wouldn’t make any trouble 
for him. He looked like a leading citi- 
zen, too. Mark repeated what the man at 


| the two-story house had said. 


Cassidy laughed. ; 

“That was Brown’s hotel,” he explained, 
“headquarters for alk the scoundrels uD 
an@ down the river. Did you say this man 
was tall, dark and talked like he had but- 
ter in his mouth?” 

Mark admitted it. laughed 
again, 

“That’s the ringleader,” he declared. 
“That was old Brown himself.” 

(Continued next week) 


Cassidy 





The director was peeved, and well he 
might be. For, as usual, rehearsal wasn't 
going right at all. e heroine was new 
to the wherefores and howfores of acting, 
and didn’t know just what was to be 
done. } 
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EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS BEN! 


Convenience 
put it on a million farms 
Flavor 
keeps it there 


It puts genuine hickory smoke into 


eS the fresh meat tissues while in cure. 


Saves work, worry, meat and money. 
The original and genuine 
is smoked only by 


THE SMOKED SALT CO. 
405-425 Culvert St., Cincinnati, O. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET 














Made for 
Farm Light and 
| Power-Auto-Radio and Trucks 


_ Depend on S.O.S. Batteries to 
ve long life and satisfactory serv- 
: 14 years building batteries (not 
assembling) has given us a knowl- 
edge that is now passed to you in 
a@ superior product. 
No battery has been more widely 
“used for satisfactory light and 
wer plant replacement’ than 

.0.S. Light plants use S.0O.S. 
as standard equipment. 

Plates suspended from flint-like 
porcelain covers—no chance _ for 
short circuits from sediment in bot- 

m'of jar. Finest materials; hard 
tes for long life; compact, hold 
charge; every S.O.S. battery 
delivers full, steady 
voltage. Why buy 


















service. Don’t buy 
any battery until 
ou get our “rock- 
ttom” prices. 
You can buy with 
eonfidence here. 
Send for free liter- 
ature and any bat- - 
information 


in proposition of 
interest to you. 
Tell us what you 
have. Y 
Victor Storage 
Battery Company 


Rock Ieland, I. 














POWDERED 
ROCK PHOSPHATE 
Write for Information and Prices 


Thomson Phosphate Company 
1025 Home Insurance Company _— Chicago, Illinois 














The Buller All-Steel Saw Frames 
e We have the best frames built 
for front end of leading tractors. 
Ten different styles. Four sta- 
tionary sizes. Our ROLLING 
TABLE makes them so easily 

farmers it’s a pleasure to 





















Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“One thing about the old gray mare, 
she never failed to step on it when the 
buggy was right square on the railroad 
track and a train coming.” 





“THE SKY PILOT TAKES UP A 
COLLECTION” 

















This title, submitted by Urban Murray, 
Hazelton, Iowa, grabs the first money in 


Joshaway’s title contest. Second place 
goes to another Hazelton contributor, C. 
L. Armstrong, who sent in, ‘“‘The gravity 
of the situation is a parent.” Third mon- 
ey—one buck—falls on Carl Wright, of 
Storm Lake, Iowa. Carl submitted, “They 
used to gas on the steps—now they step 
on the gas.”” And that’s that. 

Well, well, well, Thanksgiving is com- 


ing on. They tell us turkeys are higher 
than ever, but that doesn’t worry the 
small boy. He dreams on of what he’ is 


going to do to the turkey, and here’s one 
who got mixed up and the dream is turned 
on him. Well, what do you say about it? 

Now Joshaway hopes its appealing. 
Same prizes and all, 


NAG POWER VS. HORSE POWER 

“T hope,”’ said one wife to another, “‘that 
you don’t nag your husband.” 

“Only when he is beating the carpets,” 
said the second one. ‘‘When he is thoroly 
irritated, he makes a much better job 
of it.” 


IT WASN’T A WATERBURY 

During the World war, one of the 
transports was on her way across with a 
cargo of colored troops, when a subma- 
rine was sighted. All on board lined up on 
the decks with life-preservers on. 

There was a deadly hush for an instant, 
when suddenly from down the line rang 
out a Voice: 

“Is dar ennybody heah dat wants to 
buy a gold watch and chain?” 


IF SHE ONLY WOULD! 
Little Bobby: ‘‘Why doesn’t our canary 
sing any more?” 


“Because it’s molting, dear,’ replied 
his mother. 
“Then,” he exclaimed, in heartfelt 





tones, “I wish Aunt Kate would molt.” 


Brown was making a visit to a girl who 
lived in the country, and they were walk- 
ing thru the fields when they noticed a 

| cow and a calf rubbing noses in bovine 
love. He spoke up: 

“The sight of that makes me want to 
do the same thing.” 

“Go ahead,” she replied; “it’s father’s 
cow.” : 


WISE LAD > 

Johnny, aged six, was told he had to go 
to the hospital to have his tonsils re- 
moved, and his mother was bolstering up 
his morale. 

“T’ll be brave and do just what they 
tell me, ma,’ Johnny promised, “but I 
betcha they don’t palm off no crying baby 
on me like they did when you was in the 
hospital.” 


“Who was driving when you hit 


Cop: 
that car?’ 
Drunk (triumphantly): “None .¢f us; 


we was all in th’ back seat.” 


‘Did you give the penny to the monkey, 
dear?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“And what did the monkey do with it?” 

“He gave it to his father, who played 





the organ.” 

She: “My, how I do love’ winter 
nights!” 

He: “May I call to see you the first 


cold evening?” 





issue of December 14. 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, 
All answers must be in by December 3. 
No limit to the number.of titles one person can send. 


Write answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
In case of a tie, duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize. 





$2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third: 
The winners will be announced in our 
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They spend the 
winter in sunny 


CSalverton 


Here is your natural winter 
play ground. Indian Summer 
days the winter thru. A sporis- 
man’s paradise. Marvelous 
duck hunting from November 
Ist to January 3lst. Get away 
from the snow and ice. Rest 
and play beneath the palm 
trees. Winter rates from almost 
everywhere. Mail coupon for 
klet now. Accomodations 

as elaborate or simple as 

Rita: you wish. Come! 





eee A0 4) Host or TREASURE ISLAND, 

a 11D Chamber of Commerce, 

Vac ai Galveston, Texas: 
iA} §= Please send me your winter 
axveron| vacation booklet. 


Name 










Address 





City State 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 


RADI 


SAVE MONEY 


Special introductory AIROLA Radio offer! New 1929 
modets--all electric or battery--at low wholesale prices. 


BE OUR USER AGENT. Sruccic. “tate 


e wholesale. Make 
big money taking orders from your fri . Exclusive 
agency te right party. 


30-DAY FREE TRIAL 


Every AIROLA is fully guaranteed. Don’t buy any Radio 
until you get our low Chalenaie prices, Write today for 


full details. No obligation. 
JOS. W. BARNETT & CO. -:- Cedar Rapids, lowa 





























POSS SOSSTS See VeeTeeTeeewwvwvwv~Y* 


$100,000,000 
dividends paid on 
this strong security 


On October 1, more than 
90,000 investors received 
checks representing the 192d 
dividend paid by Cities Serv- 
ice Company. Total dividends 
paid in eash and securities on 
Cities Service Common now 
amount. to more than $100,- 
| 000,000. 


| Large and steadily increasing. earn- 

; ings are behind this 18-year-old 
security. At its present price it 
gives you a net yield of about 
714%. Mail coupon for literature. 
HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., : 
318 Liberty Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
Please send, without obligation, full 
information about Cities Service as a 


sound investment. . 
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Fresh From the Country — 
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Southern—Ringgold County, Nov. 8—We 
have had much rain; difficult to pull over 
half a load out of corn fields. Very little 
corn is cribbed.- There will be corn to 
ship out of the county. 
hog cholera. Hogs doing finely. Not many 


| 


No reports of | 


cattle being fed. Oats 32 cents, corn 60 | 


to 65 cents,—Monroe Newton. 


Eastern—Delaware County, Nov. 8— 
Nearly every one is husking corn, but 


there are a few who have not started yet. 
About three-fourths of the corn is good; 
the other one-fourth does not come up 
to expectations. Several different things 
have bothered it, such as wire worms, ear 
worms, grubs, poor land, lack of fertilizer, 
blown down before maturity, etc., but the 
yield will be larger than it has been for 
several years. The weather has not been 
very favorable. It rained all day yester- 
day; also it was raining most of the time 
for two days and three nights, November 
1 and 2. Some corn fields are very wet 
and muddy. Considerable fodder was cut 
this fall, and some have been shredding. 
Most of the corn is of good quality, except 
the poor spots where it did not mature.— 
c. D. Hunt. 

Centrai—Hardin County, Nov. 9—The 
weather is not the best for corn picking; 
rain, snow, rain and snow this morning. 
Quite a lot of down corn damaged; hand 
for corn pickers. Quite a lot of hog sick- 
ness and loss; Cattle are being turned in 
stalk fields.—A. R. Calkins. 

Central—Madison County, Nov. 9—The 
first of November was bad; two inches of 
rain, followed by six inches of snow; but 
it soon melted, as there was no frost in 
the ground; but it made the fields bad 
for corn picking and the roads Dad for 
travel, Today it is snowing hard again. 
If the old sign holds good, we will have 
nineteen tracking snows this winter. The 
grass is still nice and green, and so are 
the flowers, which are still in full bloom. 
They surely look funny, covered with 
snow. (Pastures are good, but the stalk 
fields will be poor on account of so much 
rain and high winds. Stock of all kinds 
doirg well, except some reports of cholera 
or flu among the hogs.—C. J. Young. 

Central—Hamilton County, Nov. 3—The 
weather has been just fine for picking 
corn the past two weeks, and quite a lot 
of corn has been cribbed; but Thursday 
it began to rain, and Friday it snowed all 


day—clearing off nicely Saturday. Corn 
is turning out well. Some new corn has 
been shelled and shipped out. Roads bad, 


and fields so bad they will not be able to 
run corn pickers for a few days. Some 
hogs going to market at $8.60 for the best. 
—J. W. N. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Nov. 9— 
Corn husking is progressing rather slow- 


ly because of unfavorable weather. It is 
of very good quality. .The ground will 
freeze up with plenty of moisture, Hog 


cholera continues to make inroads among 
hogs, and losses will be considerable. Pas- 
tures have held out in good shape to date. 
Wheat never looked better at this time of 
the year; the market price is at_an un- 


profitable figure to the grower.—O. C. | 


Cole. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Nov. 3— 
Rain followed by a seven-inch fall of 
snow has checked the corn husking and 
caused the farmer’s outlook to be less op- 
timistiec than it was a week ago. As 
much of the corn had been blown from the 
stalks by previous hard winds, there will 
doubtless be a loss from the present wet- 
ting. The weather has moderated today; 
the snow is melting. Many farmers have 
lost hogs from cholera, Very little cream 
is being brought in to the stations. Eggs 
are scarce, not enough brought in for 
local consumption, price is 30 cents per 
dozen.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

Western--Ida County, Nov. 9—Snow is 
about all gone, but owing to adverse 
weather conditions, progress has been 
slow in the corn fields. This applies to 
husking machines as well as to hand 
picking. Pastures still green, and fur- 
nishing plenty of feed for stock cattle 
where they were not over stocked. Fifty 
years ago, corn was being contracted for 
at 12 and 12% cents per bushel.—John 
Preston. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, Nov. 9 
—We had rainy weather the fore part of 
the week, and it has rained and snowed 
again today. The farmers are busy husk- 
ing corn. Several corn pickers are being 
used, with fairly good results.. We have 
had lots of cholera around here. Lots of 
the chickens have colds and are not fit 
for market.—Laurence Scharff. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Nov. 
9—Some influenza of a severe type among 
hogs. Five cars of stock shipped out this 
week Some young stock being shipped in 
at_about 13 cents. Rains have hindered 
corn gathering. Some fall plowing being 
done.. Poultry and dairy products are 
bringing fair prices. Eggs 31 to 33 cents 
a dozen.—J. J. McConnell. 





ILLINOIS 


Central—Vermilion County, Nov. 8—Had 
a roin yesterday, that stopped corn pick- 
. Most farmers are getting along well, 
and with good weather will soon finish. 
Wheat looks fair. Lots of hogs going to 
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market, Corn is 63 cents, cream 46 cents, 
eggs 40 cents, chickens 22 cents.—Elmer 
Varner. 

Central—Macoupin County, Nov. 9—We 
are having almost too much rain for corn 
husking. Corn not making quite as much 
as expected, but is of good quality. Fall 
wheat looking fine. Pastures looking fine 
for this time of year. Big crop of soy- 
beans. Hogs not as plentiful as they usu- 
ally are at this time of year. Price of 
hogs is disappointing.—C. J. Miller. 

Central—Shelby County, Nov. 9—Most 
of the beans are threshed, but a few 
fields that were left to the combine are 
a loss, as they are all shattered out. Corn 
husking progressing slowly, owing to too 
much rainy weather. Quality and yield 
above the average. Fair acreage of wheat 
and it looks nice.—S. M. Harper. 





MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Nodaway County, Nov. 3 
—We are having lots of wet weather now; 
bad on corn shucking. Corn crop fair, 
but not as good as first expected. A fair 
amount of eattle on feed, but not many 
fat hogs. Not so many fall pigs as some 
years. Some sickness among hogs. New 
eorn starting at 65 cents, eggs 30 cents, 
butterfat 44 cents, hens 20 cents.—A. A. 
Graves. 

Central—Pettis County, Nov. 9—Corn 
husking is general; the quality fine as 
ever we had. Selling at 65 cents. Not 
many cattle on feed here. Hogs continue 
to decline. Wheat condition good, ex- 
cept very late sowing.—W. D. Wade. 

Nerthern—Randolph County, Nov. 9— 
November came in with a rain. Some rain 
and snow falling this morning. Corn 
fields are soft, and the corn is damp. 
Some are cribbing between showers, Corn 
is running from 15 to 50 bushels per acre. 
Buyers paying 70 cents for 75 pounds. 
Wheat looking fine. No cold weather to 
speak of. Eggs 32 cents, hens 23 cents.— 
W. H. Bagby. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














Ladies and gentlemen and fellow radio 
fans: Radio is like war. The first seven 
years are the worst. After that you will 
be so accustomed to it that you will not 
care much what happens. We are now 
having, listening to, appreciating and 
thoroly enjoying the most perfect radio— 
at least radio is supposed to be now as 
nearly perfect as politics and ignorance 
can make it. > 

Of course, there are two sides to every 
question, but it looks as tho there. are 
about forty-two satisfied broadcasters 
and millions of dissatisfied listeners. The 
forty-two broadcasters have been given 
nearly all that was worth having in radio, 
and loudly proclaim that everything in 
the garden is lovely. The listening public 
has. been given a lemon, and says it’s 
bitter. 

This morning, I got up very early, in 
good spirits, at peace with all the world, 
looking forward to all kinds of beautiful 
things. Tonight, I am-a decrepit wreck, 
nervous, irritable and inclined to fight 
with everything and everybody. Such is 
radio. Well, as I.was saying, I got up 
early. First, I attended to the fire. About 
three hours later, I got an awful bawling 
out because I had left a light burning in 
the basement all that time, and was driv- 
ing .the family to the workhouse. Next, 
the set was turned on. Not a sound. 
Those dials were turned ’round and ’round 
—thousands of miles they traveled. Not 
a note. Not a sound. Yes,.there was, 
tho. Now and then an awful hissing 
noise came in, and it sounded as tho 
there were a boiler factory in full opera- 
tion at the end of my aerial. 

The first station heard was WMBC, 

Kansas City. This was a new one—clear, 
but: not very powerful. Next came KMA, 
as clear as ever, and apparently using as 
much power as under the old conditions. 
Then, of course, KFNF was easily lo- 
cated—as powerful as ever, if not more 
so. WOW was not so easy at first. It 
seemed weak, but it improved steadily, 
and now, at 7:30, it is fine. 
- KOI, Council Bluffs, has not been im- 
proved. In fact, it might truthfully be 
stated that KOIL has been badly muti- 
lated, KiFEQ, St. Joseph, has a splendid 
wave, and was heard here with good vol- 
ume. WOK Ames (sharing with KFEQ), 
has had a reduction in power, but at this 
distance the- effect was not noticeable. 
KWKH is, of course, powerful, and as it 
is Sunday, there ‘has not been any pro- 
fanity so far, 

The Boone station, KFGQ, is listed as 
a ten-watt transmitter, but it was among 
the first picked up and the volume was 
surprising. WOC, Davenport, was very 
hard to locate at first, but it improved. 
During the afternoon, the reception from 
this station cleared up, and I lstened to 
a talk by Dr. Frank Biliott. He seemed 
to think radio is galloping to the perni- 
cious bow-wows, and I don’t blame him. 

WDAF has a good position on the dials, 
but it does not seem to be any clearer or 
louder than it was before. That station 
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A the present low prices, every car owner can enjoy the 
satisfaction and security of an Exide Battery. 

Exide Batteries contain the best materials that can be 
obtained. And these materials are combined into a 
perfectly balanced unit by The Electric Storage Battery 
Company, a company with forty years’ experience in 
building batteries for every purpose. 

No matter what you pay for an Exide, you can always 
expect these advantages: unusually long life . . . absolute de- 
pendability in every season . . . infrequent need of repairs. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





was broadcasting chain music when I 
tuned it in. We have been informed that 
the two most powerful stations in Iowa 
can not have chain programs because 
they must share’ time. WDAF shares 
time with another station; so does WOW, 
but both have chain features. Something 
wrong somewhere. WGN, Chicago, is just 
where it was before; no better and no 
‘worse. WCCO, Minneapolis, visited us 
for a few minutes this morning, and then 
vanished completely. 

Since WLW, Cincinnati, became a fifty- 
watt transmitter, it has been very easy 
to get, but it fades. It is a very good 
station, and claims to be the biggest in 
the world. Chain devotees in and near 
Des Moines will be glad to be able te get 
the New York features, or some of them, 
from WOW, Omaha. Not much chance 
of getting them iyom anywhere else. 

Just imagine starting on Armistice Day 
such a radio war as we are now going to 
have—when we all ought to be thinking 
of peace. Peace, indeed! I, for one, don’t 
want to be peaceful at all. What would 
relieve my feelings, and those of thou- 
sands of others, would be a lot of big 
guns, some grenades, bayonets and—for 
lack of anything more warlike—a few 
good bricks would serve! 

Today, I have had phone conversations 
with about thirty fans.. Twenty-nine were 
absolutely disgusted with conditions. The 
other fellow only got his set yesterday, 
and thinks radio is wonderful. 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky., is now provid- 
ing entertainment. I have nothing against 
that station; in fact, I am always glad 
to hear it, but tonight the harps of angels 
would fail fo satisfy me. Even atmos- 


| pheric conditions seem to be against radio 


| tonight. 





My set is producing weird noises. 
Sometimes it used to sound like a collec- 
tion of peanut stands. Now it seems to 
have gone in for collecting vibrating 
chargers. 

The president of the United States is 
now addressing us. His voice is clear, 
and his figures are given out in his usual 
unemotional manner. S 

It would ease my feelings if a. tubé 
would blow out. I could then call it a 
day and ‘go to bed. All day, I have tried 


| to get the perfect radio promised. So far, 


it h@s not arrived, and I, for one, am 
convinced that under the present arrange- 
ment, it never will. My whole family 
agrees with me, so I am right. 

The Democratic aunt is resigned, Repub- 
lican wife gleeful. Political arguments 
were bad enough, but you Should hear the 
rows over radio. My aunt says radio is 
not worth writing about, and my wife 
says that I must continue as long as the 
editor is foolish enough to pay me for do- 
ing so. Good-night. I hope you all feel 
better about radio than I do. You eouldn’t 
possibly feel worse. 





CULL OUT THE UNDEVELOPED 
PULLETS 

Probably the most important job for 
the poultryman at this season of the year 
is that of getting the young pullets into 
winter quarters. Providing warm, ary, 
draft-free houses with sanitary equip- 
ment is one part of the problem. The re- 
moval of the undeveloped pullets will give 
the thrifty birds mare room in the house, 
save feed, and tend to prevent disease 
epidemics. 

Culls from a fairly good flock of pullets 
may be the smaller, later hatched birds 
that have been run over all summer. 
When separated from the large flock, they 
have a better opportunity, and often de- 
velop into good birds. Only those birds 
that are healthy and in good flesh should, 
of course, be marketed; all birds not fit 
for market should be disposed of on the 
farm. Careful market men no longer buy 
thin, sickly birds, Since the grower has 
been responsible for the condition of the 
fowls, it is only fair that he should stand 
the loss, and that such. unfit food should 
be kept off the market. 


225-1b. HOGS 


in 5 months 


You Can Do It? 
Free Book Tells How! 


Thousands of hog men 
are making fine bacon 
hogs (225 Ibs.) in 5 
months, and are thus 
beating their neighbors 
on profits. You can be 

one of them! This 

book tells how—and it’s 


FREE 


This book makes bigger hog profits 
easy. It will open your eyes! 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





AMTORG TRADING CORP. | 
I” 165 Broadway, Dept. 88 New York 
Send me free and postpaid, valuable book 

| °225-lb. Hoge in 5 mon How to Do It." | 
SSC ae 
| Town ...........-s eee eee 7 
ler.p. ve 455 _ State amenh” 


GANE & INGRAM, INC., 43 W 16th Strette 
New York, Distributing Agents for San’ 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow~ 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 

sent prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are .of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a_ whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 

149 per cent of pre-war and 103 per 








now - : “ 
f the same time last year.’ Now go | 
: conn over the list and see which products 


and which below the general 


ve 
on From: the stand- 


anolesale price level. 


































































































FARM LAND —TlIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in-the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.41 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the ercentage for the week ending 
Oct. 27, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 103 per cent, grain 94 per 
eent, livestock 93 per cent, lumber 94 
per cent, ore 118 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 104 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent ana 
railroad wages on the hour is are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 





































































‘War as city 
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ri 3S > C) 
2 Ss | u = 
& z s n 
ir: x 
5 | 6 | i ar | 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week ....| .93%4| .92 8644) 
Week before ..| .97 82 | 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week 8314} .831¢| .85%4| .75 
Week before ..| .84%4| .82%| 80%) .75 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
st week .... ES SSS Sees 43 
Week before ..} .8114)......|...... .73 
Oats— _ 
Last week ....| .46 | .44 45 41 
Week before ..| .42 A4 45 41% 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .56 64 -60 
Week before ..| .55%4) .61 -58 
Rye— 
ast week ....{/1.03%| .98 95 
Week before ..| .99- 9746| .93 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ....[/1.15%4/1.11 [1.073¢/1.07 
Week before ..}1.18 |1.12 /1.12 /|1.08 
FEEDS 
| | 2/4]! 
| 3 12) g i=] | 
is| 31s] sl.& 
3 a & a bl 
El sl|2|3\z 
}S) 4) 8/616 
Bran— 
Last week... .|30.75|27.75|28.25/31.00 
Week before. ./30.50/27.25/27.75/31.00 
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Last week... .|31.25|31.25|28.75/39.00 
Week before. .|30.25/31.50/28.25|39.00 
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Linseed meal 
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Gluten— 
EMS. WOGK. 20 cheese cfeecvcbeces oe ee ef O9.65 
Week before..|..... ivi: cieie lentes afaik d til 39.65 

















*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 

of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 




















kets. The figures are furnished Lestie 
M. Carl, Iowa . agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of ON aagamel 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 
& on, ") 5 
we | eR | oS | Bs 
=* s". a PATS) 
Cg } Us os was 
ae “nr en _ 
$3 | $s] Ss | d6e 
BS | £6 | BS | B28 
Ll, Seer 91.6) 97.1 95.8 90.8 
eee 56.3 61.3 55.2) 62.6 
Missouri 64.1 74.1 84.3 $2.5 
Nebraska 117.6 98.8; 104.9| 110.1 
Kansas ...... 123.8; 108.3) 108.1) 130.0 
Indiana: ..:.... 58.0 71.7 54.4 71.0 
SERRE 54.1 70.2 62.7| 72.9 
Total 7 corn ol 
belt states.. 87.0 83. 35.8 $6.1 














Week ending October 26, 1928, as a per- 
centage of receipts for the Serresponding , 
week ending October 28, 1927: wa, 97. 
pet cent; Tilinois, 55.2; Missouri, 94-1; Ne- 

=nekhy i15.1; Kansas, 117.3; Indiana, 67.4; 
Ohio, 78.3; total, seven corn belt states, 
96.0 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48c, week before 47%c¢; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23c, w fore 23c; 
fresh firsts, last week 39%c, week 
$814¢; ducks, last week 22¢, week before 
22c; fat hens, last week 24%c, week be- 
fore ~: broilers, last week 25%c, week 
before %ec; geese, last week , week 
before 23c. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. . These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield te 1957 is 4.24 
per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.47, week be- 
fore $13.80. _ Chicago—Last week $11.40, 
week before $11.40. 





. 
ore 











ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 November corn at Buenos Aires 
= last week for 96%c, week before 
9644. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


“Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53e, { 


light native cow hides at Chicago 18%e, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $18.30, 
and cotton at New York 19.5c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 65c 
for No. 4 shelled, new oats 35%c, and 
wheat 94c. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat’ the last week in 
October were 16,108,000 bushels, as com- 
red with 7,232,000 bushels for the week 
before and 8,675,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the last 
week in October were 30,000 bushels, as 
compared with 5,000 bushels for the week 
before and 60,000 bushels for the same 


compared with 563,000 
week before and 180,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 











Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 83 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 122 per 
cent for fat cattle, 85 per cent for sheep 
and 97 cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 
































*HOGS 
~ +o 
bs B a2 | 
1201 8s] s 
22 a= | x 
2 Sel 
g2| 84 | Be 
mO|mo |} Oa 
September 14 to 20 ...... | 82 $8; 103, 
September 21 to 28 ...... | 101 99, 93 
September 29 to Oct. 4...) 83 79| 87 
October 5 to il........%. | 93 93 84 
October 12 to 18. ...cc.cc 103 88 84 
October 19 to 25.......... 105 99 84 
October 26 to Nov. 1 90 96 $3 
November 2 to 8...... 77 79 83 
tCATTLE 
September 14 to 20 ...... 93 76| 132 
September 21 to 28 ...... 82 69} 130 
September 29 to Oct. 4... 83 67; 116 
October. G to: Bi s.ccccved 67 56} 124 
October 12 to 18....... wae 70 68| 120 
October 19 to 25.......e. 79 84| 116 
October 26 to Nov. 1.... 79 95; 124 
November 2 to 8...... 66 71| 122 
tSHEEP 
September 14 to 20 ...... 95] 158] 83 
September 21 to 28 ...... 94; 132) 
September 29 to Oct. 4 109; 132) 84 
October § to I1.......... 77, 136) ‘83 
October 12 to 18... ..cecee 102; 107; 8&7 
Octeber 19 to 25.......... eee. 83| 83 
October 26 to Nov. 1....| 94} 100} 
November 2 to 8...... | 52 88) 85 
tLAMBS 
September 14 to 20 ...... 95; 158) 99 
September 21 to 28 ...... 132; 100 
September 29 to Oct. 4...7 109| 132) 97 
October & to Ilescececeee e 77i 136) 95 
October 12 to 18........<. 102; 107) 99 
October 19 to 25........6 74 83 99 
October 26 to Nov. 1.... 94; 100| 99 
November 2 to 8 ...... 51] 88| 97 











*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 




















1928 | 1927 1926 | 1925 
‘November 2 9.25| 9.40| 12.45} 11.35 
Novem 3 9.20} 9.30) 12.40) 11.25 
November 5 9.35} 9.45) 12.40) 11.45 
November 6 .30} 9.26| 22.20) 11.30 
November 7 9.20) 9.10) 12.06) 11.35 
November 8 9.10) 8. 11.60: 11.25 








CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 


























1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
November 2 ....| .93 82% | <18%| .82 
November 3 ...:{ .92 -8314! .73%| 83% 
November 5 ....] .91 83%. .72 84% 
November 6 ....} .91 84 Ag 34 
November 7 ....| .901%4| .35 -16 4 
November 8 ....| 91 : 69% 364 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
E rts of lard for the last week in 
October were 9,646,000 pounds, as com- 


with 11,280,000 pounds for the week 
lore and 9,845,000 pounds for the 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
last week in October were 2,276, 
pounds, as compared with 2,239,000 po 
the week before and 5,811,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 


“On arriving at Frisco, my mother had 
lots of trouble with the officials over 
some Chinese vases she endeavored to 
bring in.” 

“Custom?” 

“TI should say she did.” 











"goats in proaucng more bog pets 00 to 10 
teen - 

peunde more per leg fer aboot cigh cents a month. 
Send for formula and FREE sample. 












Makes Huskin’ E-Z. All dealers carry it im 
stock or get it by mail. 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Look for what you need 
._pell what you wish through these columns 











SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


RATE 10c PER WORD? Nawz_o> . Ym * 
fees nies SP TeE Eas Sl | peng 


anes 








MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY 





MISCELLANEOUS _ 


























pom Number Insertions 
1 2 | 3 - 8 13 

20 .+1$ 2,00/$ 4.00)$ 6.00/$ 8.00/$16.00|$26.00 

. | 2.10} 4.20) 6.30} 8.40) 16.80] 27.30 
22s 2.20| 4.40 6,60) 8.80} 17.60) 28.60 
233 « 2.30} 4.60) 6.90} 9.26) 18.40} 29.90 
24. 2.40} 4.80) 7.20} 9.60) 19.20) 31.20 
25 2.50} 5.00] 7.50 ye 20.00] 32.50 
26 | 2.60) 5.20} 7.80] 10.40} 20.80) 33.80 
27 2.70; 5.40| 8.10) 10.80) 21. 35.10 








No advertisement for less than $2 accepted. 
Check must be attached. Please type or print 
your advertisement. 


BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER HIGH GRADE MUNICIPAL AND 

corporation bonds. Write for list of current 
offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 per cent. 
lee eee & Co., Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
owa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


COIN MORE MONEY. SHIP TO COYNE. 
Poultry, veal, eggs, capons. Full value. 
Daily returns. R. J. Coyne & Sons, 135-37 So. 
Water Market, Chicago. 
FOLEY BROS., 1020 FULTON ST., CHICAGO. 
Long experience in the produce business has 
given us an outlet where we are in a position to 
obtain the highest prices for poultry and veal. 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, 
radio station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131- 
33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry-veal 
wanted for premium trade. 
WANTED—BROILERS, CHICKENS, ALL 
kinds dressed calves and selected white 
eggs. Highest prices guaranteed, J. H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, Iil. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
H. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
KEAN & STRYKER—SPECIALTIES: POUL- 
try veal, eggs. We cooperate with Wallaces’ 
Farmer ag deal policy. 716 Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES. SHIP POUL- 
try direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton Mkt., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for prices and tags. 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
ed. Premiums paid. 









































RICHARD J. COLLINS, 60 YEARS IN BUSI- 

ness, solicts consignments live poultry-veal, 
etc. Sales prompt and satisfactory. ‘Financially 
the best 840 Fulton St. Market, Chicago. 
COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 

dolph St., Chicago, established 1873; live and 
dressed poultry, veal, etc.; outlet unsurpassed; 
correct weights; prompt returns. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES, WHITE AND COLORS, PEDI- 
rreed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa. 
PAIR LARGE RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS; 
Russian stag hound; greyhound crossed, age 
two and one-half years; have speed and grit. 
Charlies Dumkrieger, Linn Grove, Iowa. 
GREAT DANE PUPPIES, PUREBRED, A. 
K. C., registered, good stock; have the home 
eye habit. Write, Ostergaard, Camanche, 
owa. 
YOUNG WHITE COLLIES. ARE STARTING 
driving cattle; very beautiful; males, $12.25; 
females, 50, ennels, 2083 Scudder St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
REGISTERED WHITE COLLIE PUPS, FOUR 
months old, $8 and $10; two smaller ones, $5 
each; papers. Cecil Lacher, Marengo, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 

IN THE SAN {GAGUIN VALLEY OF CALI- 

fornia general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom- 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. 
cL. congreves. General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
FOR SALE—ESTABLISHED BULB GROW- 

ing business in the, finest climate in the 
world, on San Diego bay. Experiencé not es- 
sential. Five acres of land, planting stock, 
seed, equipment, crop ready toér market, no 
buildings. 365 owing days. Flower market 
established. eason for sale, ill health. 
Box 496, Chula Vista, Calif. a: 

Wallaces” Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 

KANSAS 









































‘opek Kan. For particulars, write owner, 


T 
Frank Myer, Tecumseh, Kan. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


. A- 
tered grazing land, southwestern North Da- 
kota, for sale or nabs heretofore operated as 
gheep. ranch. Northland Realty Co., Security 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 

Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature. 
Mention state. Ha Byerly, 34. Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 
AUTOMOTIVE 


MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 

plane or auto mechanics, after taking train- 
ing in this school. Write for full information. 
Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 260 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


LIVESTOCK 
BROWN SWISS 
REGISTERED SWISS —ONE YEARLING 




















eifer, one six-months heifer, one_ two- 
months heifer, two young bulls. Roy.~Depew, 
Luverne, Iowa. 





GUERNSEYS 
FWELVE YEARLING GUERNSEY HEIF- 
ers, practically purebreds, well grown, nice- 
ly colored, tuberculin tested, $53 each. Don’t 
write. See them. Blake Dairy, Oelwein, Ia. 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE GUERNSEY AND HOLSTEIN 
heifer calves, one to three months old, tu- 
berculin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
and heifers at reasonable prices; T. B. test- 
ed. Glarner & Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 
ROAN BULL, 15 MONTHS OLD, PLENTY 
of size, a good individual. For sale cheap 
now. O. J. Grau, Newell, Iowa. 
Co 
SPRING, FALL AND JUNIOR YEARLING 
vaccinated Hampshire boars, sired by Look- 
out Clan; also open gilts. IL. B. Staveley, 
Traer, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA FALL AND 

spring boars of superior breeding and_indi- 
viduality, at farmer’s prices; immuned and 
guaranteed. Chas. J. Allison, Hampton, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AUCTION SCHOOLS 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY: 
Send for large illustrated catalog, also how 
to receive home study course free. Reppert’s 
Auction School and Business College, Box W, 
Decatur, Ind. 
AUCTIONEERS 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER, ALL BREEDS. 
Write for dates. Reasonable rates. Jack B. 
Robinson, 803 Court St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
BATTERIES 
SPECIAL OFFER: FARM LIGHT PLANT 
batteries direct from the factory at whole- 
sale price; guaranteed five years; price, $98.65 
up. Amana Society, High, Iowa, Box 1. 
FARM MACHINERY 
FOR SALE—ABOUT 24 USED SHREDDERS, 
three re-cutters, two hammer mills, two 
pickers, five elevators, 12 tractors, five steam- 
ers, two light plants. New Rosenthal shred- 
ders and J. B. Hammer mills in stock. Mielke, 
New Hampton, Iowa. 
MANURE’ SPREADERS, $114 AND $119, AND 
packers $77.50, f. o. b. Liberty, Ind., direct 
from factory to farmer. Liberty Spreader and 
Mfg. Co., Liberty, Ind. 
FOR SALE—SANDWICH No. 5 CYLINDER 
sheller, nearly new. Lewis W. Anderson, 
Lyons, Neb., P. O. Box 91. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 



























































FOOD PRODUCTS 
NEW CROP SPLIT PINTO BEANS, 100 
pounds, $2.50. Unshelled Spanish peanuts, 
$5.75; eeet, $49.25. Jackson Bean Co., Wood- 
ward, a. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


WHITE ROCK AND WHITE WY ANDOPEE 


cockerels, from Iowa accredited flocks, They 


are good ones. Hedberg Poultry Farm Hatch. = 


ery, Boxholm, Iowa. 





ICE MOLDS 
MR. IOWA FARMER: WITH MY ICE M' ) 
you can make plenty of pure ice right in 
your own yard. conomical and easy to op- 
erate. Your ice harvest is as sure as_the 
winter, Write today for free booklet, “How 
to Make Ice on the Farm.” Warren Latham, 
Mfr. Winter Ice Molds, Spokane, Wash. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
YARNS OF PURE WOOL FOR HAND AND 
machine knitting; also rug yarns. Orders 
sent C. O. D., postage paid. Write for free 
samples. Concord Worsted Mills, West Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


BLACK JERSEY GIANTS re 
FULL-BLOOD, TESTED BLACK JERSEY 
Giant cockerels for sale; reasonable if taken 
Mrs. G. A. Keal, Rantoul, IIl. 
LANGSHANS 
WHITE LANGSHAN PULLETS AND COCK- 
erels from heavy laying strain, $2 each; 
eight for $15. Mrs. A. O. Larson, Jewell, Ia. 
MINORCAS 
SINGLE COMB WHITE MINORCA COCK- 
erels, April hatched, $1.25 each. Special 
rates with orders of ten or more. Wm. 
Baker, Winfield, Iowa. f 
PARTRIDGE ROCKS 
FOR SALE—PARTRIDGE ROCK COCKER- 
els and pullets. Cockerels, $2; pullets, $1.50. 
Ferne Conley, Washta, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
PEDIGREED, RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 
Barred Rock cockerels, priced $7.50 up; ac- 
credited cockerels, $3 and $5; high quality 
“Aristocrats.” Marion Kipp, Winfield, Iowa. 
100 BUFF ROCK COCKERELS, FEW PUL- 
lets and yearling hens, first at state fair. 
Mrs. E. F. Morris, New Providence, Iowa. 


PULLETS WANTED 























soon, 






































PULLETS WANTED — ANCONAS; BUFF, 

Brown, White, Silver, Black Leghorns; 
Black, Buff and White Minorcas; also White 
Rocks. What have you? State age, weight 
and price. Pullet Farm, Clayton, Itl. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
FOR SALE—THIRTY PUREBRED S. C. R. I. 
Red cockerels, dark red, heavy boned, 
weight 6 to 8% pounds; price, $3.50 to $5. H. S. 
Merritt, Maquoketa, Iowa, Route 6. 


WYANDOTTES 
CHOICE WHITE WYANDOTTE PULLETS 
of Regal Dorcas strain; ready to lay, $1.50; 
May hatch, $1.25; snow white, large type, 
healthy cockerels, $2.50 and $3 each. Flock 
is state accredited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Chas. Himrod, Gilmore City, Iowa. 


TURKENS 


BUFF AND RED TOURKENS, YOUNG 
stock $3 each, if taken soon. Genevieve 
Scott, Traer, Towa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















| ROSE COMB WHITE WYANDOTTE COCK- 


erels from state inspected flock; $2.50 now, 
$3 after December 1. Thoroughbred White 
Embden geese, $3.50. Mike C. Schmidt, Otto- 
sen, Iowa. 








Gentlemen: 


PRE eR RE times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing..................00+ words, to run 
I enclose a remittance of §...............0.+ nm 








Address 


teeeeees 





Write your ad here: 








long.” 





(Minimum cherge, $2.00) 


GOOD RESULTS 

J. H. Hartshorn, of Traer, Iowa, writes us: 

fied columns for a number of years to advertise Buff and White Orping- 

tons and have had good results. I expect to send you my ad before 
You can get good returns, too. ’ 


“T have used your Classi- 











TANCRED WHITE LEGHORN COCKEREIS * 
White Embden a 
= 


$1.25 each, $14 per dozen. 
eese, $3; ganders, $3.50. Mrs. Geo. © 
ebb, Iowa. ; 
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GRASS AND CLOVER SEED SCARCE 


Reviewing the situation as regards the 4 
re 
supply of grass and clover seed for plant. | 


ing next spring, G. C. Edler, of the Uniteg 


States Department of Agriculture, in g > 


4 


radio address delivered November 7, thry — 
the department’s regular noon-hour sery. % 


ice, over a network of fifteen stations jn 
the middle-west and in the south, warneg 
farmers not to delay their purchases of 
needed seed supplies in the hope of lower 
prices than now prevail. 

“Farmers may well expect to pay more 




















for practically all of these seeds than they — 


did last spring,” said Mr. Edler. “The 
buying of seeds should not be put off 
until the last minute, and this is espe- 
cially true this year.’’ 

Speaking of the general situation, the 
marketing specialist said the year had 
not been favorable for grass and clover 
seed. Extensive winter killing thinned 
stands, particularly of clover. Weather 
was generally unfavorable, and crops 
commonly below normal. Imports in many 
instances have been smaller, and a strong 
preference for alfalfa and red clover seed 
grown in this country has also contributed 


to rising prices, which, for all but a few 


kinds of seeds, have been higher than 
last year, and for some the highest in 
several years. 

The alfalfa seed supply is over a third 
smaller than last year. Montana was 
the only state reporting an important in- 
crease, and Utah and Idaho, ordinarily 
heavy producers, had large decreases. On 
October 15, growers were receiving about 


$18.50 per 100 pounds for common and — 


from $25 to $35 for Grimm alfalfa seed. 

Winter-killing affected red clover, and 
supplies are a third less than last year, 
with prices advancing above last year's 
figures. Alsike clover was affected even 
more severely, and the latter part of 
October, prices to growers averaged about 
$27.25, or $5.60 higher than last year 
White clover is much smaller than last 
year, with Wisconsin far below its usual 
production, and prices rising above last 
year’s. Imports of white clover have been 
heavy, but European crops also are light. 

“Sweet clover production,” said Mr. Ed- 
ler, ‘‘for several years has been more than 
keeping pace with the greatly increased 
demand. It is a crop that produces seed 
almost anywhere in this country. .Re- 
ports just received indicate that frosts, 
rains and winds at or after harvest caused 
severe losses, mainly thru shattering, with 
the result that the 1928 crop, in the heavi- 
est producing districts, is materially 
smaller than last year. The crop in Can? 
ada is reported to be much smaller than 
in 1927, and less seed will be available 
for export to the United States. Prices 
averaging about $5.10 a hundred are about 
the same as last year.” 





SAFE WATERPROOFING FOR SHOES 


Not all the compounds used for water- 
proofing boots and shoes are entirely safe 
against drying, cracking or otherwise 
damaging the leather, and at present 
prices we want our footwear to give the 
longest wear possible. The agricultural 
chemists recommend any one of the fol- 
lowing formulas as being both safe and 
effective for waterproofing shoes that 
must be used in snow and slush: 

Formula 1—Natural wool grease, eight 
ounces; dark petrolatum, four ounces, 
paraffin wax, two ounces. 

Formula 2—Petrolatum, sixteen ounces; 
‘beeswax, two ounces. 

Formula 3—Petrolatum, eight ounces; 
paraffin wax, four ounces; wool erease 
four ounces; crude turpentine gum, tw? 
ounces. 

Formula 4—Tallow, twelve ounces; cod 
oil, four ounces. 

The formula to use will depend upon 
which ingredients are easiest to obtain 
in each case. 
gether, mix thoroly, apply warm (not 
hot) to all outside parts, and rub in well. 
A little excess will do no harm, especia 
in winter. Grease particularly well the 
welt and the edges of the sole, then sat- 


Melt the ingredients to- ~ 


vgs 





urate the sole with the waterproofing BY ” 


setting in a shallow pan holding en 
melted grease to cover the sole. Rul 


heels should never be put into ists 4 


but rubber-heeled shoes can be 


proofed by letting the heels hang over 2 


the edge. 
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CES’ FARMER, November 16, 1928 








GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEINS 
State Board of Control, 
OD aiarion, Towa; F. C. Barney, State 
_ Waternpes Moines, Sale Manager. 
] Allen & Watson, Laurens, Iowa. 
Lead HEREFORDS 


7 Polled Hereford Week sale, 
Fe. § and = B. O. Gam 


mon, secretary, 
Towa. 
j gs puROCc JERSEYS 
Feb. g—-B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
i 6B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
“bY = cHESTER WHITES 
7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
1¢—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Jowa- = BOLAND CHINAS 


Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
se os. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
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LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
t J G L. Bush, is main- 
3 as a service to our subscribers. 
'|}Mr. Bush's services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
‘ of helping them f ha 
t in purebred animals of any 
If you wish to enlist his as- 
in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallacee’ Farmer, 
Dee Moines, lowa. 














Field Notes 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION, DECEMBER 1-8 


There is no event of all the year which 
rds a greater educational opportunity 
for the livestock breeder and livestock 
eeder than the International Livestock 
Exposition at Chicago. It was in 1900 
that the first International was held, and 
it has filled a real place in the livestock 
ind . It brings together the greatest 
array of purebred livestock and feeding 
stock that has ever been gathered to- 
gether. The man who is interested in 
purebreds can watch the showing of the 
various breeds with great interest. Cham- 
meet champion, and it will be 

a survival of the fittest. The man who 
is interested: in feeding either cattle or 
l find ample opportunities for 

study in looking over the carload_ lot 
classes for finished steers, the carload lot 
classes for feeders, and the carload lot 
classes for hogs, as well as in the indi- 
i showing of cattle, hogs and sheep. 
The test fat steer show in the world 
| is at the International. The horse 
f show will be one of the features of the 
| exposition, and there is still great inter- 
est in high-class draft horses. The so- 
ciety horse show in the evening, the best 
sad horses and driving horses being 
exhibited, adds to the entertainment fea- 
turés of the evening. Not the least in- 
teresting feature of the show, too, will be 
the work of the Four-H Club boys and 
girls. It is a real meeting-place for those 
interested in farming. Every railroad en- 
‘tering Chicago or leading toward Chicago, 
offers reduced fare rates. It is an ideal 
+ week to visit there, and we believe that 
any of our readers who make the trip 
| will be more than pleased. We hope many 
} of them will take their boys and girls 
j long, as mingling with the leaders in 
Four-H Club work will be a very valu- 
/ able part of the week. Don’t overlook the 





cattle sales, which are announced in the ° 
International advertisement in this issue. 


vit tells where to write to get full informa- 
tion concerning the various offerings, and 
the International sales have always proved 
excellent bargain opportunities for those 
desiring the highest type of purebreds.— 
Advertising Notice. 





‘ BOYER’S CHESTERS 
- M. Boyer & Son, of Farmington, 
fed advise us that they have only forty 
ss left, and are selling one a day. The 
Ts will weigh 180 to 225 pounds. They 
‘ate big, husky fellows, ready for heavy 
hg All they ask is that people write, 
pA ing description and build of boar want- 
fo. and they will advise them what they 
“Rave that will suit, and give price laid 
at your express office. They ship 
Reet enti on approval, and do not ask a 
t until the purchaser has seen his ani- 
ae et ese boars are all sons or grand- 
of prize-winners; are not the extreme 
+ but the easy feeding kind. They are 


ed in keepin i i ae ee 
tising Notice” & with the times.—Adver 





CLOVER SEED MOVING AT HIGHER 
PRICES 

Movement of rea and alsike clover seed 
wierd the hands of growers was moderate 
The 4 oe two weeks ending October 23. 
hed og States Bureau of Agricultural 
oare estimates that about 40 per 
ine the red clover and 55 per cent of 
Sat alsike clover seed had been sold by 
Poe pe up to that date. The movement 
clover seed was slightly faster than 

te — and two years ago, when about 
Sen of the crop had been sold on 
sb epee dates. Alsike clover seed 
; ent was slower than last year and 





two years ago, when 60 per cent and 75 
per cent, respectively, had been sold. 

Red clover prices on October 23 were 
about $4.35 per 100 pounds higher than a 
year ago, $1.80 lower than two years ago, 
and $3.15 higher than three years ago. 
Alsike clover seed prices were $5.60 high- 
er than last year, $1.50 higher than two 
years ago, and $6.80 higher than three 
years ago. 


SHIP LIMESTONE BEFORE FREEZING 
WEATHER 

Limestone for use this fall or early next 
spring should be ordered and hauled near 
the field this fall before hard freezing 
weather occurs. 

If alfalfa or sweet clover is te be seeded 
with small grain next spring on land that 
needs lime, the seeding is much more 
likely to be successful if the lime is put 
on this fall and given a chance te dissolve 
before the crop is put in. 

Ordinary limestone, even tho it is finely 
ground, dissolves very slowly in the soil. 
For this reason it is always best to apply 
the limestone six months or a year in ad- 
vanee of the seeding of the legume crop. 
Whenever possible, it should be worked 
imto the top soil so it will come in contact 
with the soil moisture. 


HOLSTEINS 
a HOLSTEINS 
I eo. Awe for Profit 
a A, BST) 
A) hg Holsteins are 
a because they lead in 
and butterfat production, 
calve regularly, adapt themselves 
rye all climates and fit prof- 


the farming program, 
White for erates: 


"Yhe Extension Service 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 
230 East Ohio Street ss Chicago, Illinois 
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EVERAL splendid young Helstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 lbs. of butterfat on his 
yearly teat and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. ced reasonbie, from 
Sto 8 mos. of age. Bd. Rensink, Hospers, Ia. 


SHORTHORNS 


ILKING SHORTHORNS—Bulls for sale 
one to 14 months of age, by Bates bull out of 
producing dams. H.W. G. Folkers, Scotch Grove, Ia. 


The Peterson Hog Waterer 
Non-Freezable, mud proof. Send for circular to 
Nebraska United Hatcheri c., O la, Nebr. 


-DUROC JERSEYS 


FIREFLAME DUROCS 


A few fall and spring boars sired by Fireflame, the 
sire of Fireworks, Firefighter, and other boars of 
note. Inquiries promptly answered. 

ARLIE PENCE, Sigourney. Iowa 


Sired by Golden Gleam and the Snapper. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Write us your wants. 


McKEE BEROG., Cresten, Iowa 


Firework 


next herd boar be one. 
at all times. 
dé. L. Harper and Sen, 


FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


famous for producing Durocs of size, with depth, 
length and bone. Breeding stock for sale. 


KNOTEK BROS., Riverside, Iowa 


Nelson’s Durocs 


March bears by Supreme Stilts with plenty of size 
and quality, also 9 fall boars. We ship on appreval. 
Farm 8 miles north of Alta. 

N. HK. NELSON, ALTA, IOWA 


DUROCS 


Choice Duroc Boars of excellent type and feeding 
quality by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and 
— Colonel. Immune. Priced right. Will ship 


G. A. SWENSON, 


WITTER’S DUROCS 


70 head fall and spring boars, big stretchy, heavy 
heavy boned fellows, just what you are looking for. 
Free from diseases. Priced right. 
north and half a mile east of town. 
EDWIN H. WITTER, Storm Lake, Iowa 
DUROCS Fall and Spring Duroc Jersey boars 
sired by boars of Red Pathleader, 
Long Col. and Wildfire 1st breeding. Large, easy 
feeding, early maturing type fall boars, $40-%60, 
Spring boars, $30-$40. Gilts same price. Weanling 
pigs, pairs or trio not related. 
Lloyd Place, Milford, Iowa. 


Wwe can supply your wants with anything in the 
Durec line. We are pricing fall and spring boars 
for early delivery. Write or visit our herd. 

Sam Reberts and Sens, m, Lowa 


UROC BOARS 5p farrow, big stretchy 
fellows, $35 to ¢50 each. Immune. Write ercal!. 
Satisfaction guar d. H. 8. Fain, Emmetaburg, Ia. 


YORKSHIRES 


ORESHIRE SWINB. Dandy boars and gilts 
$25 to $30 each. Serviceable age. 
William Zahs, Jr., Riverside, Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 


H.8S.ané W.B. DUNCAN, Creston, Iowa. 
We sel} ali breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 


























Known wherever Durocs 
are. If you haven't used 
a Fireworks let your 
Breeding stock for sale 


Ames, Iowa 











Dayten, lowa 





Farm 2 miles 









































VISIT 
INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 

DEC. 1 TO DEC. 8 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 








Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This 
Continent at This 


SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
LEARN Economy in Production 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVESTOCK SHOW 


“si ae oer —=— 
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SHORTHORN SALES 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Yards, Chicago. 


DAILY PUREBRED SALES 


Shorthorn, Tuesday, December 4, 1:00 P. M. 

Polled Shorthorn, Wednesday, December 5, 10:00 A. M. 

Milking Shorthorn, Thursday, December 6, 10:00 A. M. 

For Catalogs, Address, American Shorthorn Associa- 
tion, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Thursday, December 6, 1:00 P. M. 
For Information, Write, W. H. Tomhave, Union Stock 


AND OTHER PUREBRED LIVESTOCK SALES 





SEE THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY 
ATTEND NATIONAL BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB CONGRESS’ 
Ask R. R. Agent About Reduced Fares 


SHOW 








A SEASON OF EDUCATION, PLEASURE 
anda 
TRIP TO CHICAGO 


























CHESTER WHITES 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 





Chester White 
Boars and Gilts 


Sired by Pilot Jack 
Good type, priced right, cholera immune. Ceme or 


write at once !f interested. 
IRWIN FROST, Spirit Lake, lowa 


40 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 40 


Big, rugged, cholera immune fellows. All out of 
Prise Winning ancestors. The big easy feeding kind. 
We pay the express ship C. O. D. on approval the 
same as we have for 28 years and no unsatisfied cus- 
tomers. B M. Boyer & Sons, R. 2, Farmington, Iowa. 


Chester White Boars and Gilts 


A tew extra good individuals that we are pricing to 
sellat once. Write us for description and prices. 


McKinley Bros. & Sons, Melrese, lowa 











HAMPSHIRES 
HM AMPSHIRE Sows and gilts bred to farrow 


in September. Gtilts not bred. 
Boars of all sizes. C. O. D. 
C. A. PRENTICE, 


liao Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. : E. R. Hem, Selma, lows. 





Sac City, lowa 








TAMWORTHS 


14 Is WORTH boars—winter and spring farrow. 
Save money; buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 

a. 3. NBWLIE, Grimes, Iowa 
On lewa Primary No. 7. 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GiLTS 
At fa) 75 gitts to m. 
ioupnier OLDEN ROD STOCK FARN, 
R. R. No. 1, Box 111, Davenport, Iowa. 











- SPOTTED POLAND BOARS AND GILTS 


Ready for service. Strains that have size and finish 


| quick. Sired by The Paramount 
— aad Beau Geste. 


reasonable. Write for rrices or come and 
make your own selections. 
Whi. 0. NOTZ CRESTON, IOWA 


0 Spotted Poland Boars 


Late farrowed but large enough for heavy serviee. 
Priced reasonable. Write us your wants ~} visit our 
herd. D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham. ia. 


POLAND CHINAS 
Boars Shipped C. O. D. 


We are shipping Poland China boars on approval 
sired by first prize junior yearling, Iowa State Fair, 
1927. They are sound, rugged individuals with plenty 
of feeding quality. Correspondence solicited. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. D. J. Burns, Stuart. ia. 


Pm ay Poland China Spring Boars 
Sired byStiver King, Redeemer Boy, Slicker and 
King of Diamonds. The boars we offer for sale are ont 














| of real prodycing sows, cholera immune. They are 
| large; carry good 
| marked. Price $35 choice. Pigs and sows bred for Feb. 


bone, good backs and are well 
arrow, for sale. Elmer G. Olson, Radcliffe, lowa, R2. 


SHEEP 


FOR SALE 


10 bigh class Ramboutliet yearling rams. 
20 Rambouillet bred ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 
HORSES 
Registered Percherons {2inoc., 
blacks and greys, ton aiff heavier, $356 
each. Younger ema lewer price. 

















8250. 
CHANDLER, R.7 CHARITON, IOWA 
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That's 
All 
I Ask! 


Jas. H. Murphy 
Pres. Murphy 
Products Co. 















Murphy’s 
Money-Back 
Guarantee 
I, personally, guarantee that 
when you feed Murphy’s 


Minerals according to direc- 
tions found on top of each 
















5 You'll See a 
| Big Difference 


Try Murphy’s on your sows and fall 
pigs NOW—-you’ll get REAL results and 


YouTakeAbso-# 
lutely No Risk 


Just try Murphy’s Minerals ONCE — i 
that’s all I ask; then after feeding them Bi 






“eS yy et | 


oo 


to your own hogs, compare the results 
with any other minerals you have used— 
and if you don’t find that Murphy’s have 
given you better results, I will send back 


every penny you paid for my mineral 
feed, That’s my MAKE-GOOD Guarantee and it 
means exactly what it says. 


Murphy’s Minerals, so far as I know, are the ONLY 
minerals that are sold with a positive WRITTEN 
guarantee that they MUST MAKE YOU MORE 
MONEY OR YOU GET YOUR MONEY BACK. 
Murphy’s Minerals have been meeting this rigid test 
for 10 years and have more than MADE GOOD. 
There is no question that Murphy’s Minerals do 
produce BETTER results—it’s been proven thou- 
sarids of times on thousandsof farms—that’s why I’m 
willing to back them against any other brand of min- 
erals with this outstanding Money-Back Guarantee. 








bag, if at the end of the 
feeding period Murphy’s 
Minerals have failed to show 
you a satisfactory profit, the 
full purchase price of the 


‘goods will be refunded. 


Jas. H. Murphy, 
President 














you'll get ’em quick — your pigs will 


: > make faster gains on less feed—you'll see 
® the unthrifty ones pick up and gain size 


and weight—in fact as many farmers say, 


© “You can almost see ’em grow when you 
= feed Murphy’s.” 


Let your sows have all of Murphy’ s that they will 
eat—it will work wonders for them. Youll find it 
out in larger, stronger litters next ‘spring: Murphy’s 
Minerals are:SAFE for: brood sows because they ° 
contain no Rock.Phosphate, Glauber and Epsom 
salts—nothing but helpful digestible feed. 


You'll see a big difference, too, in. those hogs you 
are fattening for market—they’ll make faster gains 
than any bunch you have ever fed out. Prove it at 
my risk—Remember if’ Murphy’s don’t make you 
more profit, you get your money back. 


You Don’t Have to Worm Your Hogs When You Feed Murphy's 


Unthrifty, necrotic, wormy hogs are practically unknown to feeders of Murphy’s Minerals. You don’t: have to dose or worm your pigs when 
you feed Murphy’s because worms thrive only when there is a decidedly acid condition in the intestinal tract. Murphy’s Minerals counter- 
act this acid condition—change it to an alkaline condition—“sweeten” the intestinal tract—and you have no worm trouble. 


There is NOT AN OUNCE OF. DRUGS, MEDICINES OR FILLERS of any kind in Murphy’s 
Minerals — every ounce is FEED and highly digestible—no rock phosphate—no coarse agricultural 
limestone—no high powered physics, Glauber and Epsom salts. The base of Murphy’s Minerals is 
STERILIZED BONE MEAL FLOUR, the greatest bone and frame builder known. 

To this base and in exactly the right proportions to give you the best results are added Calcium Carbonate, Calcium Iodine, 
Unleached Hard Wood Ashes, Common Table Salt, Charcoal, Iron and Copper Sulphate. This makes a perfectly balanced 


and blended Mineral Mixture, that you will find unequaled for correcting feed lot and nutritional troubles. It will cut your 
feed costs—give you faster gains and make you much bigger PROFITS. That’s why 


Thousands of Farmers Are Changing to 
MURPHY’S MINERALS 
Would You Like 


Remember, I stand ready to let you prove it at my risk. You owe it | to Work For Us? 
to yourself to give Murphy’s a trial—you don’t risk a penny because if | We have afew desirable iat 

"sad ie comaions Murphy’s don’t make you more money, you get back every penny you paid | totes for Mineral Fess sire 
for it. You can order Murphy’s Minerals through your local Murphy Man | Money Selling More 


or direct from our factory. Write today for Free Sample Bag and Dr. | sold witha Money Back Guar. 
Evvard’s great book on Mineral Feeding. ee ee 


Murphy Products Company 


interested ina position of this 
Department 402 “ge BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


/Mail This Coupon| This /Mail This Coupon =“ 
: mae : ad : URp HYS 
Wh c"your Hog: Minerale and: Drs Evvards book 
® Shalncrats and F H 
Bee a 
= : = THE ONLY MINERAL FEED 
is rT THATS FULLY GUARANTEED 


dildddldlltt{ 


FREE 


TUAAEARI TD 


MURPHYS 


Minerals 


SAMPLE 
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S rd’s Book entitled “‘Minerals and 
ing. ” Every stock raiser should havethis ontertel 
% book written by this recognized leading authority 
on minerals for live 
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qualifications etc. 











